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Are You a Robot? 


Teaching in the most desolate and.most prosperous 


MARIE M. CRISLER 
Junior High School 


Lead, South Dakota 


doll house, the most beautiful in the world. It has 
a robot princess for its mistress and beautiful dolls for 
occupants. The pretty actress is the general manager, who 
directs the entire institution from the outside. 

Our modern institution of education appears to be ap- 
proaching a similar state. We have an elaborate editice, 
utilizing the latest and best in scientific knowledge and 
workmanship, yet it is found wanting in the balance of 
human relationships, because the control is from the outside. 

Only educators, well removed from the child-teaching 
ranks, have time, means, and permission to control the 
educational profession. Being outside the real school situa- 
tion, their vision is subjected to the refractions of distance 
and artificial illumination. Other attractions—details, re- 
ports, politics, conventions, teachers’ meetings, publicity, 
and so on—divide their attention and lessen their already 
imperfect and blurred vision. If anyone can find an arti- 
cle or book on educational thought, philosophy, or methods 
that is written by someone actually engaged in classroom 
teaching on the public school level, he is a keen observer 
and should become an astronomer who discovers new stars. 
College professors, superintendents, supervisors, and critic 
teachers write, but they direct from outside the actual class- 
room situation. They are specialists in research and ad- 
ministration who contribute valuable information and 
theory, organize and unify the teaching profession, and 
serve as go-betweens for the school and society. Their ad- 
vice affects the institution, but does it affect the education 
that takes place in the institution? 

One may see the whole situation more clearly from the 
outside, some may argue. When inside there is always a 
part out of view and one’s attention is necessarily limited 
to a small scope. The teacher, schoolroom, equipment, 
methods, and children with their visible and artificial re- 
actions to unnatural circumstances, can be seen best as a 
unit by one looking on. That perspective is what has been 
termed education, while as a matter of fact, it constitutes 
only the setting and the tools, with those rarely checked 
against the judgment of teachers’ feeling free to express 
their honest convictions. 

The teachers in apparent charge are almost literally robots, 
who bow, smile, or try to teach in response to buttons 
pushed by supervisors or educational ‘‘specialists’’ who are 
entirely outside the teaching situation. Even colleges and 
universities for the training of teachers prepare this robot 
type of teachers. In attractive, modern, well equipped 
school buildings, these teachers ‘“‘scientifically” teach their 
daily rounds of swarming pupils who must be treated as 
puppets controlled by strings. The pupils are expected to 
absorb something, but whether or not they have gained a 
thing to make them individually better or wiser boys and 
girls, they will pass the tests and standards imposed from 
outside or above. The right proportion will fall in the 
A, B, C, D, and F groups, thanks to the bell curve dis- 
covered in the realm of statistics, not in the classroom. 

A desirable school has competent workmen and ample 


* Winning article on the subject of Teachers and Professional Control of 
the Teaching Profession of the State Teachers Magazines Contest. 


re MOORE has completed a costly and unique 
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of agricultural and mining districts gives Miss Crisler 
what she terms a real educational course in the 
Science of Life. 


modern equipment. Certainly these with the children’s 
visible reactions are contributing factors, but education is 
much more. It is a living process, an invisible growth of 
ideas and ideals, from embryos as they are planted into the 
child’s consciousness, to a state bearing fruit and function- 
ing in his life. Such a philosophy is not new, but the use 
of principles governing other sciences of life and growth 
would deal a death blow to many an educator’s pet theory. 
Topics like ‘Enriched Curriculum,” “The Only Method,” 
“Character Education as a Subject,” and “Education Jus- 
tified” would lose their charms. It makes no difference to 
the biologist what he produces so long as he reaps what 
he sows, and reaps abundantly so he and others may profit 
by his labors. The value of the curriculum and methods 
by which subject matter is presented has been overes- 
timated. Just how or what the child is taught makes little 
difference, but how that knowledge functions in his life, 
is of vital importance to him and to the world. 

Effective teaching is the influencing of one life or per- 
sonality by another. No profession calls for higher ideals 
and more desire for service than teaching. Today, often 
the teacher with the highest ideals, and the most hours of 
effort and service to her credit, stays farthest down the 
scale of success as measured by so-called scientific instru- 
ments. The robot type of teacher who responds most gra- 
ciously to the outside controls or who demonstrates her 
work to the public in an impressive and entertaining way 
(though these demonstrations may be almost, if not quite, 
void of any educational value) rises to seats of honor and 
is the one most likely to fill a vacancy among the button- 
pushers, or become a regulator of other robots. 

Scientific means and equipment are valuable aids, but if 
genuine education is an increase in one’s ability to live a 
fuller, happier, and more useful life, a master teacher who 
understands and has the confidence of a pupil, knows what 
will affect his life now in the schoolroom and have a favor- 
able influence on his later life. The controls on the outside 
justify this, or justify that; they prove one method “‘scien- 
tifically”” and condemn another. Frequently these decisions 
are reversed with the results of new or different measuring 
devices. In order to keep our social order abreast of the 
industrial world, mass production is copied. Belts carry- 
ing articles in the process of manufacture pass by special- 
ists who in turn contribute their bits by adding a bolt, 
screwing a nut, or adjusting a brake until at the end of 
the rounds a material thing—perhaps an automobile—has 
been made. Similarly all children are sent along belts of 
grades and departments for each “specialized” teacher to 
mechanically ‘turn her few hundred nuts” each day, with 
no extra time for one not perfectly made or properly set. 
All “slicked up” in evening clothes, or in cap and gown, 
at the end of the tour (commencement) we admire these 
children, the beautiful or comely specimens of educationally 
milled humanity. 

The test of the machine is the way it functions on the 
road. The road for the child is Life. When his veritable 
test comes, should his motor balk at a life task, or his 
brakes slip on a dangerous temptation grade, some life may 
be marred if not ruined. The manufacturer (education) 
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emulate Stradivarius producing perfect 
violins, than the sweat shops producing 
thousands of gaudy articles with little 
value or lasting quality? When trained, 
conscientious teachers are given un- 
hampered controls, and a free hand at 
trying to make perfect lives, we shall 
approach a solution for the problems of 
prisons, world peace, and others. 
The system I am advocating may be 
un-American. America has done things 
in a big way. America scorned the tree 
and wasted the forest; bestowed a town- 
ship and lost the public domain; dis- 
regarded the buffalo and slaughtered the 
herds; and picked the columbine and 
denuded the mountainsides. Because of 
this improvident attitude, future Ameri- 























can generations are deprived of their 
rightful heritage. The founders of this nation, on the other 
hand, thought in terms of individuals when they declared, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable Rights; that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” In the agglom- 
erated production of our factory type of school, the in- 
dividual is lost sight of. The average children fare best, 
but the genius and dull child suffer much injustice to them- 
selves and to the society of which they are a part. For 
a general view of a whole, the observer must be at a dis- 
tance, but effectively to improve that unit, or save it, close 
individual attention is imperative. 

Those in remote control term education a science, an 
art, or life. Classroom teachers call it a real job, requiring 
inspiration, perspiration, patience, and love. Children posi- 
tively do not react according to the orderly laws of science, 
especially when they are put into large heterogeneous groups. 
Art and life are too indefinite; they may mean anything or 
nothing. Such generalizations, however, are typical of the 
philosophy and suggestions given by outside educators. 
When a teacher seeks help from them, she usually is of- 
fered such a broad solution that it cannot possibly fit the 
specific case. Teachers are warned against trying to fit 
square pegs into round holes when dealing with children, 
yet the pegs of those in control of the teaching profession 
require much whittling (on the sly) before they will fit 
into the intended holes. Classroom teachers are happy in 
their work and they want an opportunity to make their 
efforts count for the most as they serve. 

Administrators, supervisors, and even educational theor- 
ists have very important niches to fill in our educational 
scheme, but the Kingdom of Education is within. When 
master teachers have the free control of the teaching pro- 
fession as it touches real boys and girls, instead of statistical 
substitutes for them, Education will no longer need to be 
proved or justified. It will fulfill its rightful function and 
occupy a place of honor among the social agencies that 
promote individual happiness, and train for proper relation- 
ships of one man with another. 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION has received 
$27,056,268 of works relief funds to aid students all the 
way from high school to college graduate course. In an- 
nouncing the allotment by President Roosevelt, Aubrey Wil- 
liams, Youth Administration director, estimated it would 
provide part-time jobs for 323,792 young men and women 
between 16 and 25. Colleges agreeing to accept students 
helped by the Youth Administration receive funds to care 
for 12 per cent of their enrolment. 


The World's Tallest Schoolhouse 


HE University of Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of Learning 

got its name partly by its Gothic architecture and partly 
by the idea that it “is to be a seat or central symbol of 
creativeness and of achievement in the Pittsburgh district.” 

The structural steel frame, the concrete floors, and the 
walls of Indiana limestone of the building are completed. 

The plan of the interior calls for a great Commons 
Room on the first floor. This room has a floor area of more 
than a half an acre. It is 52 feet high and surrounded 
by three levels of class and lecture rooms. 

It is planned to devote the fourth to eighth floors to 
library facilities, student activities, and student recreation 
rooms. The zone from the ninth to the thirty-fifth floor 
will be devoted to laboratories, science departmental _li- 
braries, engineering drawing rooms, faculty offices, and 
graduate research. It is planned to use the topmost zone 
of the building for faculty club and recreational facilities. 

The basic idea which governed the planning of the in- 
terior called for the locating of the more densely occupied 
rooms on the lower floors and the more sparsely occupied 
rooms on the upper floors. As a result, it 1s indicated that 
the center of population of the building will be at about 
the sixth floor. 

The building will be served by 12 elevators. The under- 
graduate classrooms are to be confined to the first three 
floors. These floors will have no elevator service, it being 
assumed that the between-class movement of students may 
be accomplished as in any low college buildings. Careful 
calculations indicate that the 12 elevators will be more than 
adequate to serve the building above the third floor level. 

The ultimate development of the Cathedral of Learning 
site calls for surrounding the Cathedral with a quadrangle 
of three and four story buildings. These buildings will be 
erected near the outer edge of the plot. The arrangement 
will leave numerous courts between the main building and 
the surrounding small ones, with the main court in front 
of the Cathedral about 300 feet by 240 feet. The low 
buildings include the main library, a chapel, science halls, 
and dormitories. The aggregate cubical contents of the 
surrounding low buildings will be about equal to that of 
the Cathedral of Learning itself. 


. Do not worry; eat three square meals a day; say your 
prayers; be courteous to your creditors; keep your digestion 
good; exercise; go slow and easy. Maybe there are other 
things that your special case requires to make you happy, 
but, my friend, these, I reckon, will give you a good lift. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 
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Education a Stimulus to 


Independent Thinking 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


President, Harvard University 


O MY mind, one of the most important aspects of a 

college education is that it provides a vigorous stimulus 
to independent thinking. The tremendous range of human 
knowledge covered by the curriculum, the diverse opinions 
expressed by the professors, the interminable arguments 
with your friends,—all these contribute to feed the in- 
tellectual curiosity of all but the most complacent student. 
A desire to know more about the different sides of a ques- 
tion, a craving to understand something of the opinions of 
other peoples and other times mark the educated man. 
Education should not put the mind in a straight jacket of 
conventional formulas but should provide it with the nour- 
ishment on which it may unceasingly expand and grow. 
Think for yourselves! Absorb knowledge wherever possible 
and listen to the opinions of those more experienced than 
yourself, but don’t let anyone do your thinking for you. 

Bernard Shaw in “Fanny's First Play,” which you may 
recall is a play within a play, in the final scene places a 
number of dramatic critics on the stage to discuss the play, 
by an anonymous author, which had just been performed. 
The first critic whose opinion was asked complained: ‘“You 
don’t expect me to know what to say about a play when 
I don’t know who the author is, do you?” . “If it’s 
by a good author, it’s a good play, naturally. That stands 
to reason.” With this point of view we can all sym- 
pathize at times. This sort of intellectual crime we all 
commit in our lazy moods. We tend to form our judgments 
on the basis of labels. These labels may be the fashion of 
the moment, the verdict of the multitude or the cherished 
opinion of a little group that “really knows.” It does not 
matter what the source, if you accept labels at their face 
value you have abdicated your function as an individual. 
In art, in literature, in all matters where judgments of value 
are concerned, an education, particularly a college educa- 
tion, should provide the background from which each person 
can develop his own standards and ideas. 

When we turn to politics and the economic problems 
which face the world (and who doesn’t turn to them 
today!), the same considerations clearly hold. Somehow or 
other, out of the complexities of the past and present, each 
person has to shape his own philosophy as best he can. 
If you are willing to borrow somebody else’s you are not 
of the stuff that makes a free and vigorous nation. It is 
admittedly difficult—swimming against the stream of ready- 
made opinions and the masses of propaganda which descend 
from all sides—but this is one of the hard tasks of your 
generation. Even during your college career you will find 
groups of propagandists outside the University ready to use 
you for their own purposes; you will find them to right 
and to left. I heard the other day a story of a student who 
was discussing with an older man a proposed demonstration 
of some sort or other. ‘I admit it doesn’t make much sense,” 
he said, “but that is what they tell us we should do.” The 
value of joining any group of enthusiasts who presume to 
dictate what one should do is extremely dubious. Have the 
courage of your convictions but be sure they are your own 
convictions arrived at patiently by hard thinking. There 


*Extracts from address to Freshmen in Harvard College, September 30. 
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are plenty of people who are willing and anxious to shout, 
to march, and to wave flags and banners. I do not feel 
that this type needs reinforcement from the student body. 
What we do need are citizens who will examine seriously 
and discuss vigorously the many difficult problems with 
which the times present us. On all sides we hear it said 
that what the world 
needs is leaders; it 
does, as always, of 
E ‘ the right sort. But 
ducation offers it needs above 
all an independent 
group of _hard- 
headed, clear-think- 
ing people who 
face the future 
courageously with- 
out taking refuge 
behind worn out 
formulas and who 
can tell a_ states- 
man from a demagogue. The world does not need more 
followers, it has too many already. Don’t acquire the habit 
young! 


freedom coupled 
with a sense of 
earnest responsi- 
bility - * + +» 


Gentlemen, you and the others of your age who are enter- 
ing the colleges and universities of this country are a 
selected group, in a sense a privileged group on whom 
heavy responsibilities will shortly fall. Only about one out 
of twelve of the young men and women of this country 
receives a college education; some are not interested, some 
are incapable of benefiting, but many who could profit from 
it are for one reason or another deprived of the opportunity. 
At all events, if civilization is to continue to prosper in 
these United States, in your hands and those of your contem- 
poraries in other colleges lies the future. What will you 
make of it? 

You will hear many counsels of despair which might in- 
cline you to take refuge from apparent disaster in cynicism. 
You will hear it said that the only alternatives immediately 
ahead are dictatorships on the one hand or anarchy and 
chaos on the other. But beware of all such dogmatic 
prophecies. 

It is an old political dodge to predict certain election for 
your candidate and thus get all the weak-minded to clamber 
on the band wagon. The communist and the fascist today 
are using the same tactics. According to the proponents 
of each regime, the future is inevitably theirs. But such 
predictions can only come true in this country when the 
college graduates cease to have faith in the ideals of their 
alma mater. The University tradition of personal liberty and 
fearless, untrammeled discussion of all subjects is directly 
opposed to a dictatorship of the proletariat or a totalitarian 
state. The suppression of academic freedom, rigid censor- 
ship, the abolition of individual liberty of opinion in both 
Russia and Germany are perfectly consistent with the aims 
of the present rulers of these countries. As an editorial 
in the London Times recently said, “the fatal beginning is 
made when a people first pay heed to an orator who 
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preaches that freedom is in servitude, that personality grows 
by being submerged, that henceforth he himself will do their 
thinking for them.” 


During the coming four years, gentlemen, you will have 
time to consider the lessons of the past and examine the 
alternatives for the future. Each of you must decide how 
much you value intellectual freedom, how much you prize 
those aspects of civilization which have arisen from robust 
individual thinking. It is a precious part of the college 
tradition in which we live that all doctrines may be urged, 
even those which lead to the abolition of the very freedom 
which allows them to be expressed. You will make your 
decision carefully and seriously, but freely. 


Do You Know Speedball? 


HELEN M. Barton, Director of Health and Physical 
Education for Women, State Teachers College, Clarion 


HYSICAL education for girls and women has changed. 

Ten years ago, the name of speedball was an un- 
familiar term in the field of sports, but today it is a word 
which connotes out-of-door play in invigorating fall days. 
Speedball is synonymous with enthusiastic competition and 
adept muscular coordinations of hand and foot work. 


The game was originated in 1921 by Elmer D. Mitchell 
of the University of Michigan for use in intramural work 
for men. It became so popular that three years later Mr. 
Mitchell decided to share the fun of the sport with women. 
This group has received it so well, and its growth has be- 
come so extensive that in 1934 a separate committee for 
the study of speedball was appointed by the women’s rules 
and editorial committee of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association. One of the primary attainments of the 
committee has been the elimination of geographical differ- 
ences in rules and the publishing of a rule book and guide 
for the sport of speedball. This publication is now found 
in the Spalding Athletic Library as guide No. 116 R. Such 
a book places before those who are unfamiliar with the 
game, a compact set of playing regulations and coaching 
hints all under one cover. 

In schools where the special teacher of physical education 
has been forced from the staff because of financial limita- 
tions, the guide furnishes an adequate means for the non- 
special teacher to gain enough information to promote the 
game within her institution. Speedball equipment is no 
barrier to the game as it is very inexpensive. A soccer 
ball which may be obtained for about five dollars, a playing 
field, two sets of goal posts and twenty-two girls are all 
that are necessary. When the advantages of such an ex- 
penditure, even under amateur direction, are measured 
against those of more expensive sports, it is difficult to real- 
ize why schools without special teachers have been so reti- 
cent in the adoption of speedball. Those instructors trained 
in the physical education profession have recognized the 
educational and physiological assets from the first. In fact 
it has been the perception of this latter group which has 
been responsible for the rapid spread of the game, but their 
absence from a teaching staff should in no way be used as 
an excuse for the elimination of all sports work for girls. 


If you as a non-special teacher do not know speedball 
and it is not taught in your school, think on this. You are 
depriving the junior and senior high school girls under 
your direction of an excellent opportunity for participation 
in a happy and instructive experience. Our girls today need 
all such experiences they can possibly obtain for the build- 
ing of their life structures. Can you not put forth the 
effort necessary to afford your girls such an occasion? In- 
vestigate the game of speedball and then play it. 
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Golden Jubilee Celebration of 
Connellsville High School 


HE Connellsville High School Alumni Association held 
7, unique celebration on Monday, September 2, the day 
before the opening of the schools. It was designated as 
“The Golden Jubilee Celebration of the Connellsville High 
School.” It was not exactly the fiftieth anniversary of the 
high school, as the school is generally thought of as having 
been founded in 1882, the first year that a class was gradu- 
ated from the local school. 

During the week previous to the celebration, school dis- 
plays were on exhibit throughout the city. All of the lead- 
ing merchants gave over a large portion of their show win- 
dow space. Pictures of all the classes ever graduated were 
shown, as well as pictures of athletic teams; musical, dra- 
matic, and forensic groups and organizations; and many 
other pictures of school groups and scenes. Old programs 
running back to the beginning of the period and publica- 
tions of practically every imaginable kind were on exhibit. 
Thousands of people viewed the exhibits throughout the 
days and during the evenings. It was a fine piece of visual 
education in the field of local educational history. 

On the morning of the day of the celebration, the open- 
ing was marked with an appropriate salute. Athletic events 
were held during the forenoon. At two o'clock there was 
a parade. One division of the parade was given over to 
school children and their pets. The teachers of the city 
all marched. School and city officials participated and the 
alumni completed the parade. Automobiles were provided 
for the older alumni. The parade formed on the west side 
of the city, proceeded from that section across the river into 
the business section of the town and from there to the ath- 
letic grounds where appropriate exercises were held. A 
prominent attorney and former president of the school 
board presided. Brief addresses were made by the mayor 
of the city, the superintendent, principal of the high school, 
the president of the alumni association and several of the 
older alumni, including Mrs. Rachel Cooley Schultz of New 
Kensington, the only survivor of the original class. It was 
estimated that 5,000 attended these exercises. There was an 
elaborate exhibit of fireworks in the evening and the alumni 
association closed the day with a delightful dance and re- 
ception in the State Armory. 

A special edition of the Connellsville Daily Courier was 
issued in connection with the event the previous Saturday, 
and on the day following the celebration, it carried practi- 
cally a column of favorable and enthusiastic comments of 
many of the leading citizens of the city on the success and 
importance of the day. Suggestions were made both by the 
citizens and by the paper, editorially, that some similar 
“education day” be held annually. Interest in education was 
markedly furthered by the event. 


Lansdowne Schools’ Eye Service 


ANSDOWNE schools have purchased an ophthalmic 
i. telebinocular which Dr. E. A. Betts, with the aid of 
specialists on the eyes, has devised. This machine is used 
in the Wills Eye Hospital and the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity to determine eye deficiencies in very young children. 
It measures visual acuity, stereopsis level, vertical unbalance, 
part-point fusion, lateral unbalance at far point, lateral un- 
balance in near point, near point fusion and ametropia. 

At present the eyes of all first-grade children are being 
tested. If a child does not react normally to the test 
parents are requested to take the child to the oculist who 
will prescribe corrective glasses. 

Following the testing of the first-grade children the 
machine will be used throughout the system. 
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for Federal Aid 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Coordinator of Research, National 
Study, Secondary School Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 


RGUMENTS for Federal aid for education often stress 
A the inequalities in education opportunity and the vary- 
ing ability to support education characteristic of the dif- 
ferent states. Such arguments make a powerful appeal in 
states which stand relatively low in the economic and 
educational scales but apparently they have little or no 
appeal for the richer states and for those already provided 
with educational systems which rank considerably above 
the average of the country. Such states may be moved 
by altruism, but from the selfish standpoint they are likely 
to feel that they stand to lose more than they gain by any 
program of national equalization. There is, however, an- 
other aspect of the situation. 

Pennsylvania, for example, may be taken as a State 
which ranks relatively high not only in ability to support 
education but in the excellence of its educational system. 
Whether judged by the Russell Sage Foundation survey, 
by the later Phillips’ rankings of the states, or by other 
methods it has usually stood in the upper half of states 
educationally for many years. Pennsylvania unquestionably 
desires a highly educated citizenship. Has the State, then, 
any other than a purely altruistic interest in Federal aid 
for education in other states? 

An examination of the 1930 Federal census reports 
shows that Pennsylvania may have a very vital interest 
in better educational opportunities in other states purely 
from the standpoint of self-interest. An analysis of these 
reports shows that Pennsylvania should not be less con- 
cerned but more concerned than most states in the Union 
in the development of superior schools in all of the other 
states as well—else the highly educated citizenry which 
she desires may be impossible in spite of her own exten- 
sive annual expenditures on her public school system in the 
hope of securing this result. 

This is because Pennsylvania is so 
highly cosmopolitan in terms of the 
number of its residents born in other 
states. According to the last Federal 
census almost a million of Pennsyl- 
vania’s eight million native born pop- 
ulation first saw the light of day in 
other states but have yielded to the 
attractions of Pennsylvania as a State 
in which to make their homes. 

In the 1930 census, Pennsylvania is 
credited with a total population of 
9,631,350 individuals. Of these, 1,- 
240,415 are classified as foreign-born, 
while 8,390,935. were born in the 
United States or its possessions. Of 
the native born, no less than 963,948 
now resident in Pennsylvania were 
born in other states. The greater part 
of this large group of almost a mil- 
lion, born in other states, was doubt- 
less educated also, in whole or in 
part, outside of the State, although 
exact data on this feature are not 
available. 
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A Pennsylvania Argument 


Cosmopolitan Pennsylvania should not be less con- 
cerned but more than most states in the development 
of superior schools in all other states. 


The contributions of the other 47 states to the 1930 popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania are shown graphically on the map 
which is reproduced on this page on which each solid 
circle represents 10,000 people (or major fraction there- 
of) born in the state in which it is placed but now living 
in Pennsylvania. Similarly each outline circle represents 
1,000 people (to the nearest thousand) in those states in 
which less than 5,000 Pennsylvania residents were born. 
Every state in the Union has contributed generously to the 
present cosmopolitanism of Pennsylvania, although four 
states—Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico—have 
each furnished less than 500. On the other hand New 
York has sent 138,000, Virginia, 108,000, and even the 
southern states of North and South Carolina and Georgia 
have contributed over 40,000 each. Pennsylvania undoubt- 
edly has a vital interest in the development of good edu- 
cational systems in every state—even those of the far south. 

In the country as a whole, every census since 1850 has 
shown more than one-fifth of the native-born Americans 
have migrated from the states of their birth, and the census 
officials comment that this shows “‘a rather high degree of 
mobility on the part of the population.” All states are 
concerned, therefore, with the educational opportunities 
available in all the other states, although not all are so 
vitally affected as Pennsylvania, almost a million of whose 
inhabitants were born and largely educated outside of the 
State. 

A constantly shifting population, increasing mobility 
with the development of good roads and economical trans- 
portation, and the development of the radio and the cinema, 
make education no longer, if it ever was, a state and local 
matter exclusively. The Federal government must assume 
some responsibility also. 





BIRTH STATES OF RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Each solid circle represents 10,000 people born in the state in which it is placed but now 
living in Pennsylvania. 
Each outline circle represents 1000 people born in the state in which it is placed but now 
living in Pennsylvania. 
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JOHN PrersoL McCasKEy 


John Piersol McCaskey, 97, died of pneumonia in Lan- 
caster, Pa., September 19, 1935. Had he lived till October 
9, he would have been 98 years old. 

For 50 years he served as principal of the Boys High 
School, Lancaster, where he introduced public school music 
and astronomy, and originated Arbor Day. On September 
25, the present students and faculty of this high school held 
a fitting memorial service. Doctor McCaskey’s father sent 
him to this school in 1850, and he did not leave it finally 
until 56 years thereafter. 

From 1866 to 1921, he was editor of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. For 55 years he made up every one of 
its ten monthly numbers, except for one year during his 
term as mayor of the city of Lancaster. In 1921, he was 
elected editor emeritus by the Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

He was closely associated with Thomas Henry Burrowes, 
twice State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania and President of Pennsylvania State College; with 
Thaddeus Stevens, the preserver of the public school law 
of 1834; and, for nearly a century, with all the educational 
workers of the State during the development of the public 
schools and State Teachers Colleges. He attributed his 
health, strength, and longevity to regular physical exercise, 
chiefly, the lifting of heavy weights. His favorite ‘‘lifter,” 
a curious device, stood in his residence, 304 West King 
Street, Lancaster, at the time of his death. 


Dr. McCaskey’s Influence Declared Permanent 


Tributes to Dr. McCaskey were paid at an impressive 
memorial service held at the Boys’ High School, Lancaster, 
September 25. 

B. W. Fisher, former principal of the high school, spoke 
of Dr. McCaskey as he knew him. An address also was 
given by H. E. Gress, superintendent of Lancaster schools. 

“From the year 1855 to 1906, when Dr. McCaskey re- 
tired from public school work to enter upon a short po- 
litical career as mayor of your city, he was one of the most 
virile, dominant, and colorful personages in the educational 
life and work of the State of Pennsylvania and of the nation 
at large,”” Mr. Fisher told the students and guests. 

“IT am sure that no one has ever left the impress and en- 
nobling stamp of character upon the life of his community 
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to such a degree as Dr. McCaskey. For fifty years of active 
and vigorous life in the school room and for thirty more 
years after he left it, in a more softening and hallowed way, 
he shed his benign and beneficent influence upon the city 
in which he lived the greater part of the ninety-seven years 
ot his life. He has passed on, but he yet lives in the lives 
of the multitudes of the citizens of this community.” 


Many Phases of Career 


Mr. Fisher outlined the life of Dr. McCaskey, his birth, 
and background, and spoke at length on the many phases 
of the famous teacher's character, his generosity to the 
schools and other institutions, his love of art, music, nature, 
and good literature. He painted a bright picture of the 
yearly Christmas parties which were so characteristic of Dr. 
McCaskey’s love of doing for others without thought of re- 
turn. He described the founding of Arbor Day by Dr. Mc- 
Caskey, an observance which has provided the city with 
many thousands of fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs 
planted twice a year by “‘Jack’s boys.” 

Mr. Gress also spoke on phases of Dr. McCaskey’s life, 
stressing his emphasis on the proper attitude of young 
people while in school, as well as in all other stages of life. 
He stated that Dr. McCaskey had more to do with the ad- 
vancement of extra-curricular activities than almost any 
other educator, and pointed out that Lancaster, through the 
eftorts of Dr. McCaskey, won the honor of having the first 
normal school in the State, that at Millersville. 

“Dr. McCaskey was a ‘grand old man,’”’ Mr. Gress stated. 
“His relationship with every teacher, every school principal, 
and every superintendent was ideal, and he kept himself in 
constant contact with all their problems. He lived so vividly 
and came into contact with so many boys that his influence 
was more widely felt than that of any other educator Penn- 
sylvania has ever known.” 

A resolution drawn up by the faculty was presented by 
A. Fred Rentz. The resolution declared: 

Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father in his wis- 
dom to terminate the earthly pilgrimage of the dean of 
schoolmen in our City and State, John Piersol McCaskey; 
and 

Whereas, The sterling qualities of his character have 
been an inspiration to us, his successors, and to the charges 
committed to our care; and 

Whereas, Dr. McCaskey was a man who gave of himself 
without thought of reward, who “did justice, loved mercy, 
and walked in humility with his God,” a man who recog- 
nized that each of us is a stitch in the great tapestry that 
God is weaving here and now, a man who lived on the 
basis of the motto on the tomb of the knight of old, 
“That which I kept I lost, that which I spent I had, that 
which I gave I shall have forever’; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the faculty of the Boys’ High School, 
in the knowledge of the goodly heritage that he has be- 
queathed to us, and in the faith that our loss is his gain, 
will ever strive to mould the lives of young men into citt- 
zens who may be assets to our City and Commonwealth, 
and will ever aim to work for the highest good of the lives 
of the boys in our school today and in the world of the 
morrow; and be it further 

Resolved, That we emulate his long and fruitful life, his 
life of self-sacrifice and love that knew neither weariness 
nor pain; a love that bore all burdens; a love that believed 
all good in his fellow-men; a love that endlessly bestowed, 
breaking the alabaster box of service upon those who could 
offer nothing in return; a love that hoped for naught but 
the establishment of good will among men everywhere. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. ERNEST KILGORE, 
WILLIAM L. ATCHLEY, 
A. FRED RENTZ. 
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Community Service Functions as Affecting 
the Music Departments of the 


Public Schools 


A Code of Ethics approved by the Department of Music of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association and the Conference of 
Pennsylvania Locals of the American Federation of Musicians. 


HE public schools exist for the education of youth. The 
T public is entitled to, and should demand, the best pos- 
sible educational results. ; 

Worthy and appropriate educational results are often 
such as are interesting and useful to the public, not pri- 
marily as educational exhibits but for intrinsic worth as 
entertainment. Of such nature are the results attained by 
groups of students in the orchestras and bands. 

The public is interested in the school orchestras and bands 
for educational reasons, but frequently it is desirous of 
music for some occasion outside of the schools. These oc- 
casions may be motivated by the thought of contributing 
stimulus or encouragement to the school music organiza- 
tions, or by the hope of attracting attention to its own 
projects without regard to the effect upon the schools. Con- 
sequently there are numerous requests for the services of 
school orchestras or bands, or small groups of players from 
these organizations, in providing music for all sorts of oc- 
casions. 

The effect of any pupil activity undertaken under school 
auspices, upon the educational, physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of the students, is the first and most important con- 
sideration that must be weighed by public school officials. 
That is their specific responsibility. 

The social and ethical education that results from par- 
ticipation in the right sort of civic and community affairs 
should be weighed as a value to the students. These values, 
however, may be highly variable and are relative to other 
values. 

The occasion may be one which represents a compara- 
tively low order of civic interest and purpose. 

The occasion may represent the principles or program of 
only a small group of citizens and be contrary to the prin- 
ciples or purposes of an equal or larger group. 

The occasion may be sharply limited to the interests of a 
sect, a church, a club membership, or a society. Though 
these may be good in themselves, service to one would im- 
ply obligation to serve all, and the schools have neither 
time nor energy to serve the community when it is divided 
into a multitude of small units. 

An occasion, although having a public welfare bearing, 
may have its strongest bearing upon private welfare. Better 
business is of public interest, but a band or orchestra, for 
example, playing as an attraction in a department store may 
be considered as detracting from business by the other de- 
partment stores. Even if all the department stores were 
included, the civic welfare grows obscure in such cases, and 
the civic spirit gained by the pupils can be neither very 
great nor very clear as to value. 

On any occasion, even one that represents a civic pur- 
pose or interest, some citizens may feel that their group 
interests are injured. Contributions of free music from the 
schools affect, for instance, the welfare of the professional 
musicians. They see themselves as citizens who own prop- 
erty, pay taxes, and support the schools, just as other citi- 
zens do. They play gratuitously for charity and have no 
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objection to others doing likewise. If the city or county 
opens a bridge or a park, that is a matter of general civic 
interest. But the professional musicians do not believe that 
they should donate their music any more than the manufac- 
turers should have donated materials for construction, and 
if music is engaged they believe it should be paid for. Civic 
interest on the part of the public school system is conceded, 
and possibly the public schools, as a governmental institu- 
tion, should participate. But unless the ceremonies are con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to justify the participation 
of all the students, it is clear that detailing a band to play 
reflects a belief that the schools owe a duty to the govern- 

ment rather than a belief that civic education is to be im- 

parted to the students attending. The government is the 

people, and the people’s interests are not best served by com- 

peting with professional musicians rather than paying a 

little more public money out in wages to professional mu- 

sician-citizens. 

In a clear cut case of proper civic interest, the students 
who are asked to play for an occasion may be asked to lose 
more than they gain. Incidents are known where school 
bands have lost a half-day of school, marched in a cold 
rain for several miles (with disastrous after effects) , played 
nothing that could possibly have done anything for them 
musically or mentally, and bruised their lips by playing 
while marching over rough ground so that they were unfit 
for their scheduled playing at school for several days. They 
gained nothing comparable to what they lost. They had a 
right to ask an accounting of those who are their guardians 
in school-music matters. 

School organizations have no justification for playing out- 
side of the schools on the basis of statements to the effect 
that funds are not available for the employment of profes- 
sional musicians, or that if a school organization can not 
be had professional musicians can not be or will not be 
employed, or that the school organization is to play with- 
out remuneration of any kind. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, it is recommended 
that public school organizations contribute music only as 
hereinafter provided: 

1. For school functions, initiated by the schools as part 
of a school program, whether in school buildings or 
other building. 

For community functions organized in the interests 

of the schools strictly for educational purposes, such 

as those that might be originated by the Parent- 

Teacher Association, educational committees of com- 

munity organizations such as Civic Clubs, Women’s 

Clubs, Music Clubs, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, 

etc. 

3. For school exhibit purposes as part of the school dis- 
trict’s courtesies to educational organizations or edu- 
cational conventions being entertained in the dis- 
trict. 

4. For civic occasions of local, state, or national pa- 
triotic interest, of sufficient breadth to enlist the 
sympathies and cooperation of all persons, such as 
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the G. A. R., American Legion, and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in connection with their Memorial Day 
services in the cemeteries, but only when such par- 
ticipation would not in the least usurp the rights 
and privileges of local professional musicians. 

5. For worthy local charity, such as the Welfare Fed- 
eration, Red Cross, hospitals, etc., when and where 
local professional musicians would likewise render 
their services gratuitously. 

6. - For any educational and civic service that might be- 
forehand be mutually agreed upon by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the official representative of 
the local professional musicians. 

Committee: 

Will Earhart, Pittsburgh 

Past President, Department of Music 

Penna. State- Education Association 

Frank L. Diefenderfer, Reading 

President, Conference of Penna. and Delaware 
Locals, American Federation of Musicians 


Ralph Feldser, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Conference of Penna. and Delaware 
Locals, American Federation of Musicians 


Chairman—M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg 
Director of Music Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 


The National Council for the 
Social Studies 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of the National Council 

for the Social Studies will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, November 29-30. There will be 
ten sessions including a joint program with the Middle 
States Association of History Teachers, sectional meetings, 
and a dinner and luncheon. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes and George S. Counts, Columbia 
University, and members of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, will address the morning general session on No- 
vember 29. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union College, 
will be the speaker at the annual dinner on Friday evening; 
Henry Johnson, Teachers College, will be the luncheon 
speaker on the following day. 

Requests for programs and further information concern- 
ing the annual meeting may be addressed to W. G. Kim- 
mel, Chairman, Committee on Local Arrangements, 204 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 


Puff Sheet 

HE National Observer, 570 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

has distributed postcards to educational workers in Penn- 

sylvania stating that they intended to write-up their success- 
ful work. They requested the person with whom they com- 
municated to telegraph his O. K. for publication of such an 
article. Then they sent a generalized write-up of success in 
the educational world to the victim for his checking. They 
then gave costs for insertion of the article and the cost of 
the magazine, 35 cents, which has “no guaranteed circula- 
tion and no regular subscribers.” The Associate Editor of 
The National Observer wrote Better Business Bureau of 
Philadelphia that his publication is not open to criticism be- 
cause it tells the prospective customer what it is and what 
it purports to do. He added that he considers there is a 
legitimate field for publications containing favorable com- 
ment about individuals and corporations. 

Members of the PSEA are warned against this ‘‘within- 
the-law-swindling-game.” 
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Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 


ARKED progress has been made during the past year 

by the cooperative committee representing the six 
regional associations of colleges and secondary schools of 
the United States, organized in 1933, which ts attempting 
to develop improvements in the methods and standards of 
accreditation for the secondary schools of the country. 

Substantial financial support has been secured from one 
of the national educational foundations; a central office has 
been opened at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., in 
association with the American Council on Education; the 
Executive Committee of the study recently devoted a week 
of meetings and intensive study to the problems involved; 
and over two thousand research studies in secondary edu- 
cation have been abstracted to secure a sound basis for 
improved standards. 

The Washington headquarters are in charge of Walter 
Crosby Eells, who has been granted leave of absence from 
his work as professor of education at Stanford University 
to act as coordinator of research for the national study. He 
will be assisted by M. L. Alstetter of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 

A general committee of twenty-one members represent- 
ing the six regional associations, with five advisory mem- 
bers, is in charge of the study. The executive committee 
consists of the following: New England Association: Jesse 
B. Davis, Boston University; Middle States Association: 
E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania, and Richard M. 
Gummere, Chairman, committee on admissions, Harvard 
University, (formerly headmaster of William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia); Southern Association: J. Henry 
Highsmith, North Carolina state department of education, 
and Joseph Roemer, George Peabody College; North Cen- 
tral Association: George E. Carrothers, University of Michi- 
gan, and J. T. Giles, Wisconsin state department of edu- 
cation; Northwest Association: Henry M. Hart, Lewis and 
Clarke High School, Spokane; Western Association: Wil- 
liam M. Proctor, Stanford University. 

It is not intended that uniform standards will be applied 
in all parts of the country, but that flexibility will be pro- 
moted not only in different sections but among different 
schools in the same state or section. Schools will not be 
expected to conform to any one pattern but will be encour- 
aged to develop progressively better and better ways of at- 
taining the objectives which they set for themselves. The 
Committee hopes to develop methods of identifying good 
secondary schools which will not only be more flexible 
than those now in use, but which will emphasize the quality 
of the educational process and the nature of the resultant 
product. 


Tri-State Commercial Association 


E foe fall meeting of the Tri-State Commercial Educa- 
tion Association will be held in the Frick Training 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 23, 1935. 

The day will be devoted to sectional meetings in which 
present-day teaching problems will be discussed by leading 
commercial teachers of the tri-state area and _ nationally 
known persons in commercial education. The shorthand 
and typing section will be addressed by D. D. Lessenberry 
of the University of Pittsburgh and Lola Maclain, educa- 
tional director, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

James N. Rule of Pittsburgh, former State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and Lloyd L. Jones, lecturer 
and author, New York City, will address the section on 
administration of commercial education and _ vocational 
guidance. 
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The President's Page 


Our Annual Convention 


HE program which has been prepared for the annual 

meeting of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
at Harrisburg, December 26, 27, and 28, should be interest- 
ing to our membership. 

Teachers throughout the State will be pleased to learn 
that Agnes Samuelson, who was elected President of the 
NEA at Denver, has accepted an invitation to be present. 
Miss Samuelson is a woman of delightful personality and 
is a leader who has had excellent training and practical 
experience as a teacher and superintendent of schools in her 
native state of Iowa. 

This year we turn to the southland to secure a speaker 
in the person of Francis P. Gaines, the president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. Virginia is moving forward in 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. Dr. Gaines 
speaks with force and charm. 

From the University of Cincinnati comes L. A. Pechstein, 
well known to many Pennsylvania audiences. His message 
is always interesting, practical, and helpful. 

One of the most forceful writers and speakers of the 
present day is Will Durant, and we are fortunate in securing 
his services for Friday evening. 

The leader of the NEA Department of Superintendence 
for 1935-36 is A. J. Stoddard from Providence, R. I. He 
has accepted an invitation to be with us, and you will find 
that he is a man of vision and initiative who presents 
his point of view in a most forceful and interesting manner. 

The members of the Executive Council are hard at work 
preparing programs for the several sections. 

We believe that the program not only will meet with 
the approval of the delegates but also deserves the interest 
and attention of the membership throughout the State, and 
that many of them will find it convenient to be present and 
enjoy the program. 

The following Time Schedule has been adopted by the 
Executive Council: 

Thursday, December 26—2:00 p. m., Departments; 7:30 

p. m., House of Delegates. 

Friday, December 27—9:00 a. m., Departments; 2:00 p. m., 

General Session; 4:30 p. m., House of Delegates; 7:30 

p. m., General Session. 


Commercial Exhibits 


HE PSEA welcomes the return of commercial exhibits 

as one of the attractive and useful features of its annual 
convention. A committee on exhibits, H. V. Herlinger, Mt. 
Lebanon, chairman; Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville; and 
J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg, met at Headquarters Sep- 
tember 14, 1935, and together with R. W. Crist, assistant 
secretary of the Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, ar- 
ranged for final consideration of exhibit plans. As a re- 
sult of the deliberations of the committee, the following 
letter has been mailed to exhibitors which sets forth in de- 
tail the plans agreed upon: 

“Exhibit headquarters will be at the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
in which all commercial exhibits will be placed upon proper 
arrangements. Facilities available include approximately 
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Saturday, December 28—9:00 a. m., Sections and Round 
Tables; 11:00 a. m., General Session. 


Safety Education 


HE greatest menace to the lives of Pennsylvania people 

today is found in the traffic accidents which occur upon 
our highways and streets. The education which we give 
to the youth of Pennsylvania is of little value if their lives 
are to be snuffed out through the dangerous hazards of 
traffic which they meet either as drivers or passengers in 
cars or as pedestrians. 

Statistics show that 15 per cent of the drivers cause over 
80 per cent of the accidents. It is further indicated that 
approximately 35 per cent of all accidents are directly attrib- 
utable to excessive speed. 

Recently in one of our large high schools when traffic 
was discussed at an assembly, it was found that over one- 
third of the pupils present had obtained a driver's license. 
It is just as important for these young people to be taught 
that respect for and obedience to the traffic laws of the 
State must be maintained and the rules of the road properly 
observed as it is to learn arithmetic or to become proficient 
in the use of good English. We must teach these young 
people that they must not be classed with the dangerous 15 
per cent. They must learn the dangers of excessive speed, 
and that when they are sitting as a driver at the wheel of 
an automobile, it can become an engine of destruction, not 
only to their own lives and safety, but to the safety and 
happiness of innocent people. 

A civic responsibility rests upon the shoulders of every 
teacher to assist our state and local governments in pro- 
moting safety upon the highways of this Commonwealth. 
The President of your Association appeals to the entire 
teaching force of the State to make practical safety instruc- 
tion a first responsibility as a means of safeguarding the 
lives and happiness of the children in our charge, and at 
the same time, through them, educating parents in the 
menace to safety in traffic accidents upon our highways. 

BEN G. GRAHAM, 
President, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 
October 13, 1935. 


fifty-five standard exhibit booths, five feet by six feet, on 
the ballroom floor of the Penn-Harris. The rental charge 
per exhibit unit on the ballroom floor is $35. 

“Parlors on the ballroom floor will be available for ex- 
hibit purposes as follows: Parlor B, $65; Parlor D, $70; 
Parlors E, I, J, K, and L, $75 each. Im addition, eight 
sample rooms on the upper floor of the Penn-Harris will 
be available for rental as follows: 

One 40 feet, $40 for three days 

One 60 feet, $60 for three days 

Six 55 feet, $55 each for three days 

“As a means of having as many members of our or- 
ganization as possible in close contact with the exhibits, 
registration headquarters will be on the ballroom floor of 
the Penn-Harris and meetings will be held in Parlors A and 
C and in the Assembly Room.” 
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Local Branches 

Up to October 15, the following local branches re- 
ported an enrolment of 100% for 1935-36 and sent their 
dues and their contributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund 
to PSEA Headquarters. Those starred are also 100% in 











the NEA. 
No. of Welfare 
Members Contributions 
Adems Coumty .......... 219 $54.75 
a rarer ar ree ar 123 42.50 
NE hivvecesiweees 33 7.00 
SOIL. 25 oie S Satoh spars S045 159 50.00 
Cameron County ......... 55 27.50 
Gio 101 50.50 
OEY c ey | Cara 26 13.00 
Clinton County .......... 171 1.50 
WIDUBOIS ao dss cocwe dss ees 83 41.50 
ct | ee 109 18.00 
*Gettysburg ............. 45 22.50 
PISKCERVINIE 2. wc ee ck as 57 28.50 
NGAIOIAD 6 sk 6:0 55 ow eels wwe 72 36.00 
DANCASEL . nk ccc cweae ae 365 172.50 
re. Ch a re 81 40.50 
Lawrence County ........ SF -—* kieews 
Lebanon County ......... 303 100.00 
Lehigh County .......... 353 1.00 
McKees Rocks .......... 89 44.50 
*Mahanoy Township ...... 73 36.00 
EE ih id Scars x Osa ys 57 29.00 
Mount Pleasant ......... 43 20.50 
Muhlenberg Township .... 68 34.00 
a ee SS erate 
Norristown ............. 7, (re 
*Northampton ...... or OF- sieharce 
North Braddock ......... 131 1.50 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School .......... DO ho iin 
oo we 58 24.50 
BE. -ecutegoaee son een 62 20:25 
BHAEGR ..w ica acs wscsaees 165  §§§ wae 
Swissvale€. ... ic. wh asa ss 111 55.50 
a, fl Ce 74 12.00 
Tarentum .............. 60 12.00 
*Waynesboro ......... i 72 36.00 
*West Pittston ........... 72 36.00 


WANGDEE cee cae eecnns 73 19.25 





Wide Awake and Active—Teacher Chest 


E are pleased to inform you that our Association 
WY condnaae decided that beginning this year we will 
be 100% PSEA and NEA, also 100% for the Bulletin and 
Welfare Contribution. 

One per cent of our monthly salary is deducted each 
month in our Superintendent’s office and placed in the hands 
of our treasurer for this purpose and for contributions to 
Community Welfare and Charities. 

Our local branch is wide awake and very active. We 
hold five major meetings a year. 

LEON R. EDMISTON, Secretary, 
Local Branch, PSEA, DuBois, Pa. 

(Extract from letter of September 24, 1935, to PSEA 
Headquarters. ) 


THE EMERGENCY EDUCATION program of Northumberland 
County includes two nursery units which are now being 
used by the emergency education department as laboratories 
for a course of instruction which is being offered to those 
pursuing courses in nursery education for a period of four 
weeks. 
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Teacher Welfare Committee 
MEETING of the Teacher Welfare Committee was 
held at PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, September 14, 
1935, with the following members present: Edwin C. 
Broome, Philadelphia, chatrman; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; Jessie Gray, Philadelphia; H, 
E. Gress, Lancaster; and W. M. Peirce, Ridgway. Absent 
but accounted for was Walter R. Douthett, Darby. 
A summary of the financial statement revealed the follow- 
ing: 
Balance on hand, December 6, 1934 ........ $17,269.29 
Receipts, December 7, 1934 to September 13, 
[SS ee ane ren ee ey eer Nee lon ate omtrnens Wo de 3,752.61 
$21,021.90 
Expenditures, December 7, 1934 to September 


Bs ym Bs east deol cee ee ee 10,100.86 
Balance on hand, September 13, 1935 ....... $10,921.04 


The committee reviewed legislation enacted at the re- 
cent session of the Legislature affecting former teachers 
which made $20 as the minimum monthly payment for 
former teachers from the retirement fund. The committee 
also received reports to the effect that since the passage of 
Old Age Assistance Act eleven of the beneficiaries of the 
PSEA Welfare Fund had been approved for Old Age As- 
sistance. 

The committee received and reviewed eight applications 
for aid, of which six were granted and two rejected. 

H. E. GAYMAN, 
Secretary. 


Exceptional Children’s Needs Considered 


NDER the leadership of Edna Clare Righter, Pitts- 
U burgh, 500 educational workers, particularly interested 
in the training of exceptional children, held their fourth an- 
nual conference at the State Capitol, Harrisburg, September 
27 and 28, 1935. At the general sessions in the Forum 
the principal speakers were 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, U.S. De- 

partment of Labor, Washington, D. C.—How the Social 
Security Program Affects Children 
Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg,—Teaching the Atypical Child 
These section conferences were held: blind and sight 
saving; cardiac, nutrition, tuberculosis; clinicians; deaf; 
orthogenic; orthopedic; speech correction; vocational. 
At the dinner session Saturday noon at the Penn Harris 
Hotel, the following officers were elected: 
President, Joseph Larkin, Philadelphia 
First Vice-President, Edna C. Righter, Pittsburgh 
Second Vice-President, Jessie Lightfoot, Philadelphia 
Recording Secretary, Sarah Long, Overbrook 
Secretary-Treasurer, Susan Kurzenknabe, Harrisburg 


Activities Unit in English of 
Abington School 


UNIT of Work in English and Literature has been de- 
veloped by Mary L. Stackhouse of the Glenside-Weldon 
Junior School of Abington as an illustration of the activi- 
ties program employed in classes of the school. This activi- 
ties type program not only takes care of the physical and 
social development of the pupils, but it results in better 
mental or intellectual development than that which comes 
from use of the traditional program. 
Anyone desiring further information on this unit of work 
in English or on the activities program in use in this 
school may write Miss Stackhouse. 
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The Central District Annual Convention 
EUGENE P. BERTIN, Muncy, Pa. 


HE tenth annual convention of the Central District 

comprising fifteen counties and enrolling more than one 
thousand administrators and teachers was held at the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, on October 3 and 4. Two 
highly contrasting incidents marked the opening of the 
convention: the one a minute of respect for the late Guy 
C. Brosius, former superintendent of the Clinton County 
schools; the other a lively, colorful pageant enacted by 
children of the public schools, portraying the history of 
mail deliveries from 5000 B.C. to the present time with 
especial emphasis on the significance of Christmas Tubercu- 
losis Seals. Dallas W. Armstrong, president of the State 
Teachers College, elaborated the theme of the convention, 
Teaching and the Teacher, when he said that a teacher can- 
not be separated from his work but must be what he teaches, 
and that good character and the eternal virtues of honesty, 
thrift, loyalty, and reverence are still the essence of educa- 
tion. Doctor Armstrong extended a warm welcome to all 
in attendance. 

The four general sessions were addressed by such note- 
worthy educators as LeRoy A. King of the department of 
education in the University of Pennsylvania; Isaac Dough- 
ton, dean of education at State Teachers College, Mansfield; 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of the Pittsburgh schools 
and President of the PSEA; Boyd H. Bode, department of 
education, Ohio State University; and Lester K. Ade, State 
superintendent of public instruction. 

In his first address, Doctor King propounded the fea- 
tures of the proposed larger unit of school administration 
and explained how it improves educational facilities and 
opportunities with respect to building, school term, teachers, 
guidance, books, and curricula. In his second address, Doc- 
tor King answered the question “Should the State of Penn- 
sylvania pay the salaries of teachers?’ by showing that many 
states of the Union pay from 50 to 90% of teachers’ sal- 
aries as compared with the 18% paid by our Common- 
wealth. He urged a change in the system of levying and 
collecting taxes and pointed out that with an increased 
State support will go an increased State control. 

Doctor Graham in his address urged teachers to improve 
their profession and raise the standards of the same by 
stanchly supporting the PSEA. Since good character is a 
prime essential in a democracy, Doctor Graham said it is 
imperative that only persons of the highest character and 
qualifications should be placed in the position of training 
youth. 

In his discussion of the use of textbooks, Doctor Bode cau- 
tioned teachers to avoid two extremes—one the traditional 
idea of teaching the textbook as such and emphasizing only 
informations and skills, the other the modern notion of 
attempting to develop attitudes and interests in children 
without regard for systematic organization of material. 
Education, he explained, is a matter of reconstructing the 
beliefs of pupils at critical points in the light of a changing 
order. The textbook is at best a guide that is of use in 
keeping this process on the path towards definite objec- 
tives. In another address before the general session, Doctor 
Bode raised the question, “Is it the province of public edu- 
cation to teach pupils to adapt themselves to an established 
order, or to develop in them guiding principles on which 
to give direction to a new social order?” His answer 
seemed to lean strongly toward the latter goal when he 
said that America has been too well satisfied with itself and 
that in the new era we shall never again take the social 
order for granted. 

Doctor Ade’s address on the New Education was a fitting 
climax to the general sessions and to the conference. His 
period was conducted in the manner of a forum in which 
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the entire convention actively participated. Doctor Ade 
lead the conference through an informal discussion of the 
New Education as it is associated with plans such as the 
Dalton, Winnetka, and Bronxville; influences including the 
biological, psychological, and sociological; names such as 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, Parkhurst, Wirt, Bagley; and finally 
characteristics. Special emphasis was given by Doctor Ade 
on such characteristics of the new school as child-centered, 
individualistic, self-active, self-motivated, interesting, psy- 
chological, self-disciplined, intra-curricular, and socializing. 

The Central District Convention sponsored almost a score 
of departmental programs. The county superintendents 
were addressed by Doctor King who presented a survey of 
teacher rating practices in the United States, and by Ben 
G. Graham who explained some of the most important fea- 
tures of the new Child Labor Law. The district superin- 
tendents and supervising principals enjoyed a talk by Mary 
J. Wyland of State College who proposed a plan to further 
the in-service training of teachers. The junior and senior 
high school teachers heard J. Y. Shambach of the depart- 
ment of public instruction explain how the proposed larger 
unit meets the special needs of high schools; following 
which the section participated in a panel led by six edu- 
cators under the direction of Superintendent M. S. Bentz on 
the attitudes of teachers toward other teachers, school or- 
ganization, children, the public, and life in general. Frank 
A. Butler of State College addressed the rural teachers on 
good teaching by laying stress on such qualities as sympathy, 
initiative, intelligence, and ingenuity. The graded school 
teachers, besides enjoying two demonstration lessons, heard 
Tressa Yeager of the State department of public instruction 
expound some general principles of teaching, and Grace 
Ullemeyer of Lock Haven define three types of music pupils 
as singers, part-singers, and non-singers. Miss Yeager also 
led a conference of school nurses in which the importance 
of a broad cultural background, medical knowledge, and 
teaching ability for school nurses was emphasized. The so- 
cial studies teachers centered their sectional conference 
around the idea of integrating the several subjects in their 
department. The librarians, after hearing a report of the 
A. L. A. meeting in Denver, and addresses on school librar- 
ians from the point of view of a superintendent, professional 
organizations of interest to librarians, and libraries as an 
antidote for textbookitis, organized themselves in a panel 
discussion of library procedures. Erna Grassmuck of State 
Teachers College, Indiana, speaking before the geography 
teachers at the convention, urged them to keep up-to-date 
and apace with developments in their field of work. Other 
sectional meetings conducted at the convention included 
language, guidance, art, home economics, music, industrial 
education, commercial education, agriculture, and English; 
the last named being a new departure at the annual conven- 
tion. 

Serving as a laboratory in which to test and apply the 
theories promulgated in the general and sectional conferences 
at the convention, were a series of demonstrations of various 
types of teaching. This year, educators attending the con- 
vention had an opportunity to observe demonstrations of 
discussion lessons, chart work, free reading, socialized read- 
ing, study and silent dictation of spelling, socialized history, 
work-study geography, table demonstrations in science, fire 
study in science, positive and negative numbers in algebra, 
history, problem geography, diagnosis and correction of 
handicaps, diagnosis of vocal difficulties, language through 
pictures, individual instruction in arithmetic, correct-usage 
language games, classroom activities in physical education, 
and a unit study of trees. 

A committee appointed for the purpose proposed the fol- 
lowing resolutions which were adopted by the convention: 

Resolved: That the Central District Convention expresses 
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appreciation of the Pennsylvania Legislature’s attempt to 
relieve property from an excessive tax load by its efforts 
toward a more equal distribution of the same. 

That it pledge support and cooperation with State Super- 
intendent Lester K. Ade in his efforts to provide better 
educational opportunities for the youth of the Common- 
wealth. 

That it urge 100% membership in PSEA and an increased 
membership in the NEA. 

That it approve the proposed Department of Secondary 
School Principals in the PSEA. 

That it favor the amendment to the Constitution of the 
PSEA providing that the presidents of the several conven- 
tion districts be delegates to the National Convention. 

Officers of the Central District for 1935-1936: 

President, C. W. Lillibridge, superintendent of McKean 
County schools; Second Vice-President, S. F. W. Morrison, 
superintendent of the Clearfield schools; Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. M. Sullivan, State Teachers College, Lock Haven. 


American Vocational 


Association Convention 

HE tenth annual convention of the American Vocational 

Association will be held in Chicago, December 4-7, 1935. 
Convention headquarters will be the Stevens Hotel where 
arrangements to accommodate 3500 visitors are under way. 
The Stevens Hotel is within easy walking distance of the 
Loop and is accessible to all transportation. 

Officers of the American Vocational Association are: 
George P. Hambrecht, president, director of state board of 
vocational education, Madison, Wisconsin; L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary, Washington, D. C.; and Charles W. 
Sylvester, treasurer, director of vocational education, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Reduced Railroad Fare 


Members of the American Vocational Association who 
expect to attend the convention of this association in 
Chicago, December 4-7, 1935, can secure Identification 
Convention Certificates for reduced railroad fares by apply- 
ing to E. H. Markley, secretary of the Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Association, Hershey, Pa. These certificates will en- 
able the holder to secure the round trip ticket for one and 
one-third fare. 


American Education Week 


November 11-17, 1935 

SPECIALLY in troubled times like the present are in- 
BE telligent readjustments necessary in all those agencies 
that mold human ideals and relationships. Chief of these 
agencies is the school. In selecting The School and Democ- 
racy as the 1935 American Education Week theme, the 
national committee emphasizes the determination of the 
American people to retain and improve the principles of 
self-rule in the face of social disorder which has checked 
indefinitely the progress of popular government in some of 
the older countries of the world. The theme suggests the 
fundamental character of systematic education in the prep- 
aration of a citizenry capable of directing its own destiny. 
It implies the need for improvement in the schools which 
will enable them to serve the new vision and high purpose 
to which the American people have now committed them- 
selves as they speed the tempo of progress toward long- 
held democratic ideals. 

For topics for day-by-day discussions and for special 
materials available see page 56, October issue PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Bucknell's President to Direct 
Youth Commission 


Homer Price 
Rainey, president 
of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, was selec- 
ted as director of 
the staff which 
will conduct a 
comprehen s i ve 
study of the prob- 
lems in the care 
and education of 
American youth, 
when the com- 
mission, organ- 
ized by the Am- 
erican Council on 
Education, held 
its first meeting 
in Washington, 

, D. C, on Sep- 
* tember 16. The 
| project was made 
_ possible bya 
- grant of $100,- 
000 for five years 
to the council 
from the General 
Education Board. 

The commission of fourteen outstanding civic and edu- 
cational leaders will formulate plans for an extended in- 
quiry into conditions now affecting American youth and 
will outline desirable methods and techniques for their care 
and education. The members of the commission are: Will 
W. Alexander, Atlanta, Georgia; Newton D. Baker, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Ralph Budd, Chicago, Illinois; Lotus D. Coff- 
man, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Arlington, Vermont; Willard E. Givens, Washington, D. 
C.; Henry I. Harriman, Boston, Massachusetts; Robert M. 
Hutchins, Chicago, Illinois; Chester H. Rowell, San Fran- 
cisco, California; William F. Russell, New York City; 
Edith B. Stern, New Orleans, Louisiana; John W. Stude- 
baker, Washington, D. C.; Miriam Van Waters, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts; and Matthew Woll, New York City. 

A four-fold undertaking was outlined in the preliminary 
statement of the project which was presented by the coun- 
cil: 

(1) A comprehensive analysis of the characteristics of 
youth, and an evaluation of the influences to which they 
are subject. 

(2) The continuous study of commonly accepted goals 
in the care and education of American youth, for the pur- 
pose of determining the adequacy of these goals in relation 
to present social, economic, and political trends. 

(3) The investigation of agencies concerned with the 
youth problem, and the eventual recommendation of pro- 
cedures which seem to influence young people most 
effectively. 

(4) The systematic popularization and promotion of de- 
sirable plans of action through conferences, publications, 
and demonstrations of promising procedures. 

The commission has emphasized that it will work with 
existing agencies in the formulation of all plans for the 
care and education of youth. However, it is believed that 
no agency now exists which can capitalize and extend the 
good practices, integrate the present contributions, or 
stimulate new contributions in fields hitherto unexplored. 
The youth commission hopes to fulfill that purpose. 





HOMER PRICE RAINEY 
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Central District's President 


C. W. Lillibridge, superin- 
tendent of the McKean County 
schools, was elected president 
of the Central Convention Dis- 
trict of the PSEA at the meet- 
ing of that organization in 
Lock Haven October 3-4, 
1955. 

Superintendent Lillibridge 
was graduated from the Clar- 
ion Normal school and later 
from the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield. He has 
studied at Grove City College, 
Pennsylvania State College, 
and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 




















Mr. Lillibridge served as 
rural school teacher and high 
school principal in Jefferson, 
Potter, and McKean Counties before his election to the 
superintendency of McKean County schools in 1911. 

Mr. Lillibridge has served the PSEA on several com- 
mittees, being at the present time a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee. In 1933 he was a member of the 
Executive Council. He was also a member of the Com- 
mission appointed in 1931 by James N. Rule, then State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, to make a study of 
educational problems in Pennsylvania. 


C. W. LILLIBRIDGE 


School Health and Physical 
Education Conference 


HE Department of School Health and Physical Edu- 
"T eation of the National Education Association will meet 
November 1 and 2 in Philadelphia in the administration 
building of the board of education and in certain designated 
schools. The general purpose of the conference is to pro- 
vide opportunity for school administrators and others to 
discuss with national leaders in the fields of general and 


ot health education the present day problems connected . 


with the administration of an adequate school health 
program. 

On Friday, November 1 at the opening session, 10 a. m., 
the discussion will center on the relation of school health 
to the general education program. At 1:30 p. m., there 
will be demonstration, observation, and discussion of school 
health activities in the field of health service and health 
instruction. At a conference dinner that evening national 
leaders in the field will speak. 

Saturday from 10 a. m., to 12:15 p. m. a panel dis- 
cussion of school health standards will be conducted. 
Among the speakers of national reputation who will pre- 
sent papers are Thomas D. Wood, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia; Walter S. Cornell, director of health 
service, Philadelphia; Jesse F. Williams, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Grover Mueller, director of health 
education, Philadelphia; James E. Rogers, national physical 
education service; and Daniel J. Kelly, superintendent of 
schools, Binghamton, New York. 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB and the Mothers’ Clubs of Norris- 
town are sponsoring the Children’s Theatre plays again this 
year. 

NorrisTOWN TEACHERS’ CLUB is recommending one out- 
standing motion picture in alternate months. The tickets 
are sold for the benefit of the scholarship fund. 
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The New Deputy Superintendent 


Samuel Fausold, superintendent 
of the schools of Monessen the 
past five years, is the new deputy 
superintendent, without portfolio, 
in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. He will represent 
Lester K. Ade, State Superinten- 
dent, on the various boards of 
which the State Superintendent is 
ex officio a member. Dr. Fausold 
is a graduate of Latrobe High 
School; Gettysburg College, where 
he won Phi Beta Kappa honors; 
and the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he earned both A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees. 


From 1910 to 1914, Doctor Fausold was principal of 
the East Huntingdon Township schools, Westmoreland 
County. For the next eight years he was supervising prin- 
cipal of Irwin schools and principal of Norwin High 
School. From 1922 to 1930, when he became superin- 
tendent at Monessen he was superintendent of the Am- 
bridge schools. 

He is a trustee of Thiel College and has been active in 
both State and national education associations. 


The appointment is effective November 1, 1935. 








SAMUEL FAUSOLD 


Visual-Radio Education Is Launched 


N October 7, 1935, at Station WIP, Gimbel Brothers, 

Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Arts and Science So- 
ciety, Louis Walton Sipley, director, gave a pioneer demon- 
stration in visual-radio instruction in art. Daniel Garber, 
head of the faculty of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, inaugurated a series of broadcasts which are being 
synchronized with the schools in Philadelphia, Bucks, Dela- 
ware, and Montgomery counties. First the photograph of 
the speaker was projected on a screen, then as he discussed 
masterpieces by Pennsylvania artists, their slides were simi- 
larly projected. This visual-radio presentation is not a sound 
movie of the action type, as still slides are projected and 
remain stationary for close scrutiny by the audience while 
the speaker makes his interpretation and discusses the tech- 
nique of the artist. It is not simply a broadcast, as the 
speaker's word pictures are supplemented by exact visual 
reproductions of the pictures described. It is the illustrative 
type of still pictures with the living voice of the speaker. 
It gives many groups the opportunity to hear an outstanding 
speaker not a canned voice, and with multiple sets of slides 
to study his demonstration as though he were present. The 
field of this illustrative type of visual-radio presentation 
is not limited to the field of art, but is equally applicable 
to the various fields of science. Mr. Sipley has worked 
out a new technique in teaching—a wholesale job of talk- 
ing with illustrations. 

A series of ten broadcasts has been arranged which start- 
ing October 14 will go on the air every Monday over WIP 
from 2:30 to 3:00 p. m. The first four in this series are: 

October 14—Daniel Garber 

Later American Artists 

October 21—Ralph H. McClarren 

Wings Over Pennsylvania 
October 28—Henri Marceau 

The Golden Age of Sail 
November 4—Jotham Johnson 

Shaking Hands with Yesterday 
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Education Congress 


Under the leadership of Lester 
K. Ade, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the annual Education 
Congress of the State Department 
of Public Instruction convened 
October 9 and 10 in Harrisburg. 
The attendance, consisting largely 
of educational workers in admin- 
istrative and supervisory fields, was 
estimated at 1500. 

At the first general session 
Wednesday afternoon in the Fo- 
rum, presided over by Charles F. 
Maxwell, superintendent of West- 
moreland County schools, Margaret 
Kiely, principal Normal School, 
Bridgeport, Conn., presented the theme: Trends in Pre- 
school and Elementary Education to Meet the Needs of 
Childhood. Discussion was presented by Emma Johnson, 
Temple University, on the Nursery School; by Florence M. 
Teagarden, University of Pittsburgh, on Primary Education; 
and by Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Cheltenham Township, on 
the Intermediate Grades. 

At the evening general session Quincy A. W. Rohrbach, 
president, State Teachers College, Kutztown, introduced 
Doctor Ade as the new State Superintendent who was 
cordially welcomed by the 1500 present, by rising. Doctor 
Ade made an able address on A Philosophy of Education 
in Modern Times. He demonstrated a broad grasp of the 
field of education and interpreted education in a sanely 
progressive and highly appreciated manner. By frequent 
extemporaneous interpolations and happy illustrations, he 
proved his first hand acquaintance with the problems of the 
schoolmen and pleased them with his good humor and 
conversational directness. He was followed by J. Cayce 
Morrison, assistant commissioner for elementary education, 
Albany, N. Y., who spoke on Fundamental Educational 
Needs Revealed by the Depression. An unfortunate man- 
nerism of dropping his voice at the end of important sen- 
tences prevented the audience from following his line of 
thought. The general reception in the Law Library proved 
delightful. 

Alvin M. Weaver, superintendent, Williamsport, _pre- 
sided at the Thursday forenoon session at which Charles E. 
Prall, dean, school of education, University of Pittsburgh, 
presented the theme: Changes in Secondary Education to 
Meet the Needs of Youth. Discussion was presented by 
W. H. Bristow, Harrisburg; John P. Lozo, Reading; Albert 
L. Rowland, Shippensburg; and Alice Barrows, Washington, 
 <. 

Thomas S. Gates, president, University of Pennsylvania, 
presided at the Congress Luncheon in the Ball Room, Hotel 
Penn Harris, Thursday noon and introduced the following 
who brought greetings to the new superintendent: Charles 
J. Margiotti, Attorney General, and Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent, Bucknell University. Over 500 participated in the 
luncheon. 

The closing session Thursday afternoon considered the 
theme, presented by L. R. Alderman, Washington, D. C.: 
Continuing Education for Social and Economic Readjust- 
ment. Those who discussed the theme were: Joseph H. 
Willets, dean, Wharton School, Philadelphia; George H. 
Parkes, Williamsport; and Otto Mallery, Philadelphia. 














LESTER K. ADE 


Testimonial Dinner 

The climax in the welcome to Doctor Ade came Thurs- 
day evening at the testimonial dinner in Zembo Mosque, 
Harrisburg. The dinner was sponsored by a general com- 
mittee of 90 with these officers: F. M. Haiston, chairman, 
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Pottstown; Walter R. Douthett, secretary, Darby; and A. D. 
Thomas, treasurer, Hazleton. The number of participants, 
including guest speakers, was 572. Ben G. Graham, Pitts- 
burgh, was the toastmaster. He exemplified his often demon- 
strated ability as an after dinner speaker and a promoter 
of good fellowship. The program: Group of songs, Buck- 
nell University Glee Club; Greetings from Schoolmen, 
William W. Evans, Bloomsburg; Address by John W. 
Withers, dean, School of Education, New York University, 
and Ambrose L. Suhrie, New York University; Remarks 
by George H. Earle, Governor of Pennsylvania; and Re- 
sponse by Lester K. Ade. The program came to a happy 
close with demonstrations by John Mulholland, the Magi- 
cian, furnished by the Educational Salesmen’s Club. 

A complete financial report of the Testimonial Dinner 
will be made by Walter R. Douthett in the December 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





New Positions 


Albertini, Ellen, English, Mt. Carmel H. S. 
Andrews, Margaret, English, Sth and 6th grades, Midland. 
Bailey, Harold M., 6th grade supervisor, STC, Millersville. 
Boyer, Luther, science, Mt. Carmel H. S. 

Briner, Josephine, commercial, Lewistown Sr. H. S. 
Bush, Harold J., mathematics, Butler H. S. 

Byler, Russell, athletic director, Corry. 

Carroll, Anthony, 5th grade, Mt. Carmel. 

Chimock, Phyllis, commercial, Mt. Carmel H. S. 
Cook, Jean, 3d grade, Midland. 

Cox, Roberta, 4th grade, Midland. 

Curry, Harriet, 4th grade, Palmyra. 

Devine, Eleanor, 2d grade, Mt. Carmel. 

Drury, Cornelia M., West Pittston H. S. 

Erikson, Carl J., commercial, Midland H. S. 
Fleming, Gertrude, Center Ave. school, Butler. 
Foster, Beatrice M., commercial, Butler H. S. 

Fox, Ruth C., 1st grade, Palmyra. 

Gilfillan, Alex, music supr., grades 1-6, Midland. 
Grace, Margaret, dental hygienist, Mt. Carmel. 
Gracey, Eugene W., supr. prin., Saltillo. 
Grosskettler, Gertrude, home econ., Mt. Carmel H. S. 
Hand, Frank, geog., Midland H. S. 

Hattwick, Elizabeth, dom. sc., Avis. 

Henzes, John, health, phy. ed., Blakely. 

Hower, Donald C., music dir., Danville H. S. 
Hufford, Ross A., teacher, Lewistown Sr. H. S. 
Klee, Margaret, West End school, Butler. 

Laurinitis, Eleanor, 2d grade, Mt. Carmel. 

Leslie, Helen R., music supr., Palmyra. 

LoBuono, Albert, commercial, Butler H. S. 

Lowry, Homer, elem. prin., Washington. 

McCamey, Kathryn, mathematics, Butler H. S. 
McConnell, H. E., director, practice teaching, Juniata College. 
McGlincy, Agnes, English, Butler H. S. 

Mitchell, Ethel, nurse, Blakely. 

Morford, Dale D., social studies, Midland H. S. 
Morgain, W. G., manual training, Avis. 

Munn, Clarence L., director, athletics, Albright College. 
Ortner, Maye, orthogenic backward, Midland. 
Phillips, David J., West Pittston H. S. 

Reed, Catherine, English, Midland H. S. 

Rishel, Kathryn, home econ., Palmyra. 

Rowse, Alice, 3d grade, Midland. 

Shook, Lewis A., West Pittston H. S. 

Stocker, Richard, music director, Franklin. 
Studebaker, Candis, home econ., Midland 

Tolley, Mrs. Anna C., 5th grade, Honesdale. 
Wagner, Laura J., dental hygienist, Palmyra. 
Wayman, Robert E., elem. prin., Washington. 


PALMER TOWNSHIP, with the combined efforts of the 
three PTA’S, carried out a dental program, patterned after 
the Iowa Dental Plan, with great enthusiasm last year. 
Ninety-four per cent of all defects were corrected. This 
year the program has been expanded to take care of teeth, 
tonsils, and those needing glasses. The associations have 
endorsed the 10-point plan to save eyesight as advocated by 
Lester K. Ade, superintendent of public instruction. 
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Retired Teachers 




















Lucy M. POWELL J. CALVIN LaDy 


Lucy M. Powell 


FTER twenty years of service in grade and high 
A schools of Rochester, Lucy M. Powell has retired. 
Miss Powell’s teaching service has been in various schools 
in Pennsylvania. She was highly honored by various fare- 
well functions given by teachers and friends in Rochester. 
She was presented a radio by her fellow teachers as a 
farewell gift. 

Miss Powell was connected with many educational, church, 
and community activities and was one of the founders of 
the Beaver County Women’s Educational Association. 

She returns to her home at Cochranton, Pa. 


J. Calvin Lady 


J. Calvin Lady of Gettysburg, a teacher in one-room 
schools of Adams County for thirty-seven years, retired 
May 1, 1935. Mr. Lady has had a very successful career 
as teacher as is evidenced by the many commendations of 
his former pupils, fellow teachers, and members of boards 
of education. He began teaching at the age of 22 in 1895. 


Mary F. McNees 


Through the retirement of Mary F. McNees in June, 
1935, the administrative officers of the Butler Senior High 
School have lost a loyal supporter; the faculty an enthusias- 
tic co-worker; the student body an understanding friend. 

Born in Worth Township, Butler County, Miss McNees 
attended the Slippery Rock schools and was graduated from 
the normal school in the class of 1892, the third class to be 
graduated. After teaching for six years in the adjacent 
rural schools she attended Grove City College and received 
the Ph.B. degree in 1901. During the next ten years, the 
high school students at Aspinwall felt her personal interest 
in their achievements in history, English, and mathematics. 
From 1913 to 1935 Miss McNees has been a member of 
the Butler Senior High School faculty teaching first English 
and history, then Latin and mathematics. 

Year after year as extension instructors from the various 
colleges formed classes in Butler, Miss McNees was in at- 
tendance; but education meant more than degrees and classes 
to her. She brought to her students many interesting facts 
from her summer travels. A western trip ending at the 
Pacific coast in 1923, a leisurely journey through the New 
England states in 1925, a three-months tour of Europe in 
1926, and a jaunt through eastern Canada in 1930 have 
made her a citizen of the world who has not lost her ap- 
preciation of Butler County. 
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Mary F. MCNEEs EMMA E. SHARPE 


Emma E. Sharpe 


MMA E. Sharpe, one of the successful teachers of the 

DuBois school system was retired at the close of the 
1934-35 term with a record of fifty-one years of teaching 
experience, during which time she taught in every grade 
in the elementary schools of DuBois. 

Miss Sharpe was born at Grampian in Clearfield County, 
and received her early education in the public schools of 
that community. Later she took her academic work in the 
DuBois schools. She had a keen interest in school work 
and chose the teaching profession as her life’s work. 

Her special training for teaching was taken at the State 
Normal Schools at Edinboro and Clarion, also at Juniata 
College, and furthered by courses at Chautauqua. Miss 
Sharpe then spent many summer sessions at Columbia Uni- 
versity and secured a supervisor's certificate for art. 

The last years of her teaching were spent in the primary 
department of the Second Avenue School of DuBois, where 
she had the highest respect of pupils, teachers, and patrons. 

Last May the DuBois teachers’ association and board of 
education paid tribute to Miss Sharpe by tendering a dinner 
in her honor. Her principal, Fred J. Cochran, in behalf 
of the association presented her with a beautiful yellow 
gold wrist watch as a parting gift. 

Telegrams from former pupils, who are now in respon- 
sible positions, were read, also letters from persons unable 
to attend. 

Since her retirement, Miss Sharpe has been made an hon- 
orary member of DuBois Teachers’ Association. She also 
has continued membership in PSEA and NEA and has sub- 
scribed to the Education Bulletin and contributed to the 
PSEA Welfare Fund. 

LEON R. EDMISTON, 
Secretary, PSEA Local Branch. 


Student Forum of International Relations 


RS. Alice Wilson, Director, Room 521, Phelan Build- 
M ing, San Francisco, Calif., announces that no names 
of foreign correspondents will be furnished by the official 
Center in Paris unless requests are sent by one of the off- 
cial Centers in the United States: one at Mrs. Wilson's 
office; the other, at the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. This decision had to be taken because 
the Center in Paris was swamped with requests from so 
many sources including individual teachers. Those wishing 
te engage in imterscholastic correspondence as an extra- 
curricular activity should write Mrs. Wilson for informa- 
tion and guidance. 
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The Oxford Conference 


N venerable Oxford with its academic atmosphere, the 

World Federation of Education Associations held its 
biennial meeting from August 10 to 17, 1935. 

Three thousand delegates representing Great Britain, The 
United States of America, France, Germany, Spain, Japan, 
China, India, and thirty other nations met in a group of 
synchronized conferences together with the International 
Federation of Associations of Secondary Teachers and the 
International Federation of Teachers’ Associations. The 
conference was formally and officially received and enter- 
tained by the British government, the Oxford University, 
and the National Union of Teachers of England. 

The program was divided into several general assemblies 
and nineteen sectional gatherings to discuss educational af- 
fairs of world-wide interest and significance. ; 

A brilliant reception in the Town Hall given by the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers opened the conference. The 
mixture of people from so many lands was an unforgettable 
scene. On Sunday afternoon, a special service was con- 
ducted in Christ Church Cathedral. 

Viscount Halifax, Chancellor of Oxford University and 
former Viceroy of India, opened the convention formally 
at a colorful and impressive affair in the renowned Shel- 
donian Theatre. He said that Oxford was peculiarly fitted 
for such an occasion because throughout the centuries Ox- 
ford’s doors have been constantly open to searchers after 
knowledge and truth from all parts of the world and from 
all races of men. 

Education as a means for world peace was strongly 
emphasized. Fred Mander, president of the WFEA, said 
in part “the founders of this World Federation twelve 
years ago set out to establish throughout the world an edu- 
cational probity which in time would lead to a change of 
mind, a new disposition towards international amity with- 
out which the best worded treaty or agreement would be 
a mere scrap of paper. 

“There must be a frank recognition of the fact of nation- 
hood, and of its complete compatibility with a sense of 
world community. 

“There is need to bring the nations more closely together 
by travel; interchange of visits; exchange of professors, 
teachers, and students; by summer schools, and such gather- 
ings as the present.” 

The Delegate Assembly urged the Board of Directors to 
give thoughtful consideration to steps necessary to secure: 

1. Continuity of the work of the sections between the 

biennial conferences. 

2. Effective control of the work and policy of the Feder- 
ation by the constituent associations. 

To secure continuity of the work of the sections between 
biennial conferences, the Board of Directors recommended 
that: 

1. Each section should be encouraged to associate itself 
with local and national organizations functioning in 
the same field. In this way some measure of unifica- 
tion of effort might be secured. 

2. One aim of the sections should be to encourage the 
accumulation of material dealing with the problems 
in which the section is specially interested; to pro- 
mote research and investigation in relation thereto, 
and so to make possible the dissemination of infor- 
mation through the WFEA. 

3. The sections be requested to collect publications hav- 
ing reference to the work with which they are asso- 
ciated and to supply the Headquarters of the WFEA, 
with copies. 

4. When funds allow, the Federation should undertake 
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a more extensive publication of reports of educational 
activities and investigations. 

5. When the financial position of the Federation permits, 
consideration should be given to the provision of ap- 
propriate office accommodation and secretarial help 
for each of the sections. 

To enable the above recommendations to be imple- 
mented the Directors resolved that sections which may 
find it necessary shall be empowered to appoint regional 
correspondents. 

Reports of progress were given concerning the closer 
future cooperation between the WFEA., the International 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations, and the International 
Federation of Associations of Secondary Teachers. 

An abundance of recreative functions throughout the 
week made possible delightful opportunities for social 
gatherings. In addition to numerous .half-day and evening 
excursions, there were the Sunday evening concert by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, the garden parties at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, as guest of His Majesty's Government, 
at New College given by its Warden and Fellows and at 
Headington Hill Hall, by invitation of Mrs. Morrell, and 
the reception at Town Hall by the Mayor of Oxford and 
at Ashmolean Museum by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. 

In the usual British manner, the Delegate Assembly con- 
ducted its work with formality and precision on Friday 
afternoon. At the farewell meeting, Friday evening, dis- 
tinguished representatives from various countries delivered 
messages. A feeling of good fellowship and earnest antici- 
pation of work to be done permeated the concluding hours 
of the conference. 

ERNA GRASSMUCK, 
WFEA Director for Pennsylvania. 


High School Study Outlines for Teachers 


HE Department of Secondary Education of the National 

Education Association, through its president, Ernest D. 
Lewis, Evander Childs High School, New York, has just 
announced a service that is sure to prove helpful to high 
school teachers. 

Through the cooperation of the research division of the 
NEA, the department will print in its official organ, Sec- 
ondary Education, a series of study outlines on topics of 
the greatest immediate interest in the secondary field. These 
study outlines are intended for use of high school faculties 
and educational conferences. 

The first study outline, which appears in the September 
issue of Secondary Education, deals with Counselling and 
Guidance. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


HE 1936 edition of the Rules and Regulations of the 

League is now available for high schools. The speech 
program includes: debating (medical service); oration 
(original) ; declamation (prescribed selections); ex tem- 
pore speaking (The Constitution of the United States) ; 
Shakespeare reading (comedies); and poetry reading 
(Shelley, Keats, or Millay). Required contest numbers for 
bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, and solos will be 
released not later than January 1, 1936. New music events 
are saxophone solo, girls’ vocal ensemble, and mixed vocal 
ensemble. Final state contests will be held at Pottsviile, 
April 24 and 25, 1936. Address all communications to 
C. Stanton Belfour, Extension Division, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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« NEW BOOKS » 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only 
those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


GUIDE TO THE CHILDREN’S Hour. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Designed for the use of teachers, parents, and children 
The task of interpreting to the child the full value of any 
set of books, giving comprehensive recognition to all the 
aims and fine points included in it, is far beyond the power 
of any one person. Cognizant of this fact, Houghton Miff- 
lin Company has added this Guide Volume to its well- 
known collection of children’s stories and poems, ‘The 
Children’s Hour.” It contains systematized material, writ- 
ten by experts in their respective fields, offering a new serv- 
ice to teachers, parents, librarians, and story tellers. Its 
purpose is to convey to young readers all the value and 
beauty to be found in literature, music, and art. The volume 
is unique in content, priceless in its cultural worth. 

Educators recognize the fact that stories are a vital factor 
in supplementing the curriculum in the classroom. Parents 
acknowledge the humanizing force of stories in the home in 
shaping the life of a child. ‘The Children’s Hour,” a col- 
lection of time-honored fables, tales, myths, legends, poems, 
humorous and modern stories, is a veritable treasure chest, 
and the new Guide is the golden key which unlocks it. 

The history of the progress of civilization, the growth of 
its ethical sensibilities, the development of its cultural tastes, 
have come down to us through stories such as these which 
have survived the acid test of time. Simple tales have been 
the inspirations for some of the greatest operas, paintings 
and other forms of art, and literature. They must be told 
and retold to stir new emotions, to stimulate imaginations, 
to increase vocabularies, to instill a love of the beautiful and 
fine, to create and develop a God-consciousness, and by so 
doing, to awaken and foster a sense of good citizenship— 
which, after all, is the true pedagogical function of the 
story. 

In a recent address given at Columbia University, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler attacked as “absurd’’ the complex 
programs of study offered by modern schools. Compared 
to them, he said, the ‘“‘little red schoolhouse was an almost 
ideal educational instrumentality.” He added: “The waste 
of time in the early stages of present-day American educa- 
tion is most distressing. Day by day the newspapers report 
one grave crime after another, one moral delinquency after 
another, and one dereliction of duty after another. Theft, 
assault, kidnapping, murder follow each other with tragic 
frequency. These acts are all done by men and women 
who have been pupils in our schools and many of them 
pupils in our colleges.” 

This is a sweeping indictment. It would seem that the 
fine old stories which created patterns for right living for 
our forefathers might well be stressed in the early impres- 
sionable years of our children. For fashions in courage, 
truth, charity, valor, and honor have not changed. 

It is with this thought in mind that the opening chap- 
ters of “The Children’s Hour Guide’’ lay particular em- 
phasis on the age and ethical classification of stories. Graded 
lists were made by Margaret H. Richards from a careful 
and painstaking survey made among teachers of all grades 
to determine what stories were actually being used as sup- 
plementary reading and in what grades. The alphabetical 


classification of character-building stories should prove to 
be most valuable to parents and teachers upon whom rests 
the grave responsibility of guiding young lives upon the 
paths of decency and good citizenship. 

The correlation of stories in ‘“The Children’s Hour’’ with 
school subjects such as English and American literature, so- 
cial sciences, history, geography, and the backgrounds of 
ancient and medieval histories, is ably treated in a chapter 
by Marjorie Crossley Vining. The value of story telling in 
connection with the teaching of these subjects cannot be 
over-estimated, for the stories of the histories will be re- 
membered long after facts, dates, and events have been for- 
gotten; and tales of other nations and their respective places 
on the earth will remain long after the pictured map has 
faded from the memory. 


The adult, whose musical education has not been exten- 
sive, will find it a simple matter to enlighten the child on 
any phase of music after reading Doris Van de Bogart’s 
chapter on music appreciation. In her choice of subject 
material Miss Van de Bogart proposes to acquaint the child 
with music in its various forms since its earliest beginnings 
down to the present modern school. Many of us hesitate 
to interpret so-called modern music to our pupils. Here is 
a writer, at last, whose clear and charming depictions of 
these mazes of impressionistic music have placed it within 
the realm of a child’s understanding. In a pleasingly skilful 
manner she treats the stories of many of the older operas, 
and in general tells the story of music. Her material is 
drawn entirely from stories told in ‘“The Children’s Hour” 
around which the musical settings were woven. Her work 
will fascinate grownups as well as children. Miss Van de 
Bogart supplements her chapter with a list of musical se- 
lections and records which she recommends for use with 
the story in development of musical appreciation in the 
child’s education. 


Equally as delightful and instructive is the chapter on art 
appreciation by Claudia Hancock. This writer, in a com- 
prehensive treatise, which is charming in its simplicity, 
points out the guideposts in developing a child’s apprecia- 
tion of art. She deals with technique, going minutely into 
the elements of art: color, its symbolism, values, and har- 
monies; lines, form, balance, centers of interest. She uses for 
her analyses specific examples from the many beautiful illus- 
trations by well-known artists who contributed to ‘The 
Children’s Hour.” In direct correlation with the work of 
art classes Miss Hancock points out that practice in analysis 
promotes judgment, and that judgment insures intellectual 
and aesthetic experiences which we may all enjoy, regard- 
less of our ability to paint or draw. She closes her chapter 
with illustrations used as a basis for specific integrations in 
which she gives helpful suggestions and directions for set- 
tings, costuming, and the use of armor for pantomime and 
classroom dramatization. 

The closing chapter of the Guide is a glossary and index 
of proper names found in “The Children’s Hour.”” This 
chapter alone should be in the hands of every educator, 
parent, librarian, and story teller. 

—Mrs. Margaret Becker Kulp. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING. Edwin Dingman, Snydertown, Pa. 
Published by the author. $0.15 
A brief outline for study of the process by which charac- 
ter is formed. 


THE MARCH OF THE NATION. Alice C. Cooper and David 
Fallon. 517 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.72 

This book provides suitable, easy, interesting, and infor- 
mational literature of all types for high school courses in 
English, - especially for classes where the easier type of read- 
ing is needed, and for classes in which English and social 
studies are integrated. The selections dramatize the de- 
velopment of the United States from Columbus to the pres- 
ent day. The chronological development of events as set 
forth by representative writers shows pupils how closely 
the history of a nation is allied with its literature. 


SYLLABUS IN AMERICAN HIsTORY AND PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By a committee of the New England History Teach- 
ers’ Assn., Blanche A. Cheney, Chairman. 219 pp. 
Heath. $1 
A guide for teachers of the social sciences. Part I dis- 
cusses the outstanding needs of our American Democracy 
and the objectives based on the needs of all our citizens. 
Part II has eleven units of instruction in American history, 
consisting of outlines, topics, questions, and projects. Part 
III gives in twenty-six units the content of a suggested 
course in problems of American democracy, the problems 
classified as social, economic, and political. Part IV gives 
a full bibliography. There are numerous lists of references 
in other parts of the book as well. 


Basic STUDENT ACTIVITIES. Joseph Roemer, C. F. Allen, 
and Dorothy A. Yarnell. 367 pp. Silver, Burdett. 
$2.20 

Home rooms, clubs, and assemblies are considered the 
basic student activities of schools by these authors who claim 
other activities such as athletics, school paper, honor so- 
cieties, dramatics, and debates succeed because of the per- 
sonality of the sponsors. But unless home rooms, clubs, and 
assemblies are well organized and administered, the school 
may not be rated among the better ones. This volume has 
been prepared to explain some of the philosophies under- 
lying the special emphasis on these three activities, to sug- 
gest some suitable materials for ready and convenient use, 
and to indicate some procedures that may be followed with 
reasonable assurance of success. 


Unit-Activiry READING SERIES. AT HOME AND Away. 
144 pp. $0.56. IN City AND COUNTRY. 176 pp. 
$0.60. Rounp ABouT You. 240 pp. $0.68. Tom’s 
Trip. 40 pp. $0.20. Nila B. Smith. Silver, Burdett 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE FOR THE FiRsT YEAR 

This activity reading series is written to meet the new 
demands of elementary education: for orienting children 
into the life about them; for growth through child activity; 
for experiences in group living; for freedom of creative 
self-expression; for developing attitudes toward accelerating 
change; for developing attitudes of tolerance and under- 
standing. The books are in clear type, well illustrated, and 
with a decided appeal to the child. The series represents 
years of research and practical classroom experience by the 
author. NEAR AND Far, the third reader will be published 
soon. 


Cass REcoRD Book. Harry I. Hadsell. Ginn. $0.28 

This half-year edition record book is for semesters of 
eighteen weeks, four and six weeks form. It contains sum- 
maries for pupils’ school records. Space is provided for 
records of assignments. A seating plan, accommodating 
the names of forty-eight pupils, follows each semester 
section. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


November, 1935 


AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH. W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, chairman. 350 pp. D. Appleton-Century. 
SL75 


The report of the Curriculum Commission appointed five 
years ago by the National Council of Teachers of English 
has just been published. As the title suggests, chief em- 
phasis is laid upon experience. Each of the big sections 
of pupil activity—literature, reading, speech, writing, and 
creative writing—is divided into ‘‘strands’ of similar ac- 
tivities. For example, speech at the secondary level is di- 
vided into conversing, telephoning, interviews and confer- 
ences, discussion, questions and answers, organizations, and 
special occasion speeches. 

This is the work of a commission of 100 successful teach- 
ers of English from all sections of the United States and as 
such represents the best current thought about the content, 
and to some extent the method, of instruction in literature, 
reading, and expression, both oral and written. Representa- 
tives of the following organizations served on the commis- 
sion: National Education Association, American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, National Association of Journalism 
Advisers, National Association of Teachers of Speech, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The recommendations of the College Committee of the 
Commission for the teaching of English from the freshman 
class through graduate school were published last year with 
the title, THE TEACHING OF COLLEGE ENGLISH (D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 164 pp. $1.50), under the editorship of 
Professor Oscar James Campbell of the University of Michi- 
gan. The two books cover curriculum problems in the en- 
tire English field. 


SUGGESTIVE HELPS FOR STUDENT TEACHERS. A cooper- 
ative project developed by the students and teachers of 
the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


This manual was developed as a cooperative project on 
the part of student teachers, campus and cooperative train- 
ing teachers, departmental directors and supervisors of train- 
ing, college teachers of professional-content, professional- 
background, and technical courses, and the director of 
teacher training. Its purpose is to help the student teacher 
meet the problems involved in learning to teach. It aims to 
answer many questions raised by him; to show him the sig- 
nificant place he occupies in the department of teacher train- 
ing; tO present some important relationships that should 
prevail between him and his training teacher and the pupils 
he teaches; to give many illustrations of techniques and pro- 
cedures in teaching for cooperative study on the part of him, 
his training teachers, and supervisors; to set forth briefly 
some of the relationships of college work in subject matter, 
theoretical, and technical courses to student teaching. A 
revised and enlarged edition. 


THE NEW TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS, grades 3-8, inclusive. 
THE New CurRICULUM ARITHMETICS, Triangle Series, 
grades 3-8 inclusive. Leo J. Brueckner, C. J. Ander- 
son, G. O. Banting, and Elda L. Merton. Illustrated 
in color and in black and white. Each series is avail- 
able in a three-book or a six-book edition. Wéinston 
The two series differ principally in arrangement of ma- 
terial, while they are alike in sound pedagogy, scientific 
method, rich content, and exceptionally attractive appear- 
ance. The New Triangle Arithmetics are a complete re- 
vision of Dr. Brueckner’s earlier series. They embody the 
results of recent research by Dr. Brueckner and his assistants, 
and offer many new and effective means of simplifying, 
speeding up, and socializing the learning process. 
The New Curriculum Arithmetics go one step further. 
Besides the many new teaching techniques of their sister 
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series, they have the new scientific re-graded curriculum 

which has met with such remarkable success in the cities 

and states where it has been tried out. The essence of the 

New Curriculum plan is that the learning load is re-dis- 

tributed in such a way that pupils are better able to cope 

with it. Accordingly, these books have made a general ad- 
justment by moving much of the subject matter of grades 
three, four, and five, half a grade up. 

LirtLE Duck. Marjorie Barrows. Illus. 48 pp. Grosset 
and Dunlap 

The exciting adventure of a little yellow duck set forth 
by sketches in black and white or in color, accompanied by 
the story in childish script. 

THE LIFE OF HuGo THE Horse. Anna Maria Wright and 
Claude W. Woodruff. 36 pp. Grosset and Dunlap. 
$0.50 

The everyday incidents in the life of a young colt as he 
grows to maturity on the farm until he goes into double 
harness with his mother. Every other page a full-page, 
colored plate. 

COWBELLS AND CLOVER. David Cory. 129 pp. Grosset 
and Dunlap 

Uncle David’s fascinating animal stories to Jimmie and 

Jane who visit the farm. Profusely illustrated with photo- 

graphs by the author. 

ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS. Bernard S. Mason and 
Elmer D. Mitchell. 600 pp. A. S. Barnes & Co. $3 

Over 1,800 games and contests covering the field of ac- 

tive play are classified and described. From this list a 

selection can be made to fit almost any occasion. Illustrated 

by line drawings. 

THE RECORD OF AMERICA. James Truslow Adams and 
Charles Garrett Vannest. 941 pp. Scribner's. $2.20 

This text for senior high schools, by the author of ‘‘The 

March of Democracy’”’ and “The Epic of America,” has a 
brilliant style, a keen discrimination, and a concentration 
upon fundamentals. It should hold the student’s attention 
and develop an interpretation of history and a desire to help 
in solving the many and intricate problems of government. 
Dr. Vannest of Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, has pro- 
vided the teaching and learning helps in harmony with the 
socialized and topical organization of the text. Following 
the inspirational introduction, ‘The American Dream,” are 
eight major units: 1. How our country was founded; 2. 
How the United States achieved its place among nations; 
3. How the West has influenced our life, character, and 
attitude; 4. How the growth of industry and commerce 
ushered in the age of steel, machines, and huge corporations ; 
5. How the march of democracy and the search for social 
justice have taken place; 6. How we have grown cul- 
turally and intellectually; 7. How people have lived in 
the United States; 8. Our Federal Constitution. At the 
beginning of each unit, aims and objectives are given; and 
at its close, a list of learning devices to clinch the ideas and 
to encourage further thought and study. 

THE MAKING OF Topay’s Wor_p. R. O. Hughes, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. 807 pp. Allyn & Bacon 

This text stresses the contributions of the past to the pres- 
ent, and draws parallels between the events of the past and 

the present. The story, written from the viewpoint of a 

student in our country, makes clear that its history is a part 

of world history. It consists of seventeen units, each cen- 
tered around a great movement in history. The time-and- 
unit charts at the top of pages 3-9 show the interrelation of 
these units. Time-graphs of events taking place in several 
countries stress the links between them. Cross references 
interweave various developments. Supplementary materials 
furnish ideas to be remembered, lists of important dates, 
thought questions, projects, references, and topics. Words 
likely to be new are defined; pronunciation of difficult 
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words and proper names given at their first appearance and 

in the Index. Numerous illustrations, maps, charts, many 

full-page and in color. 

A SHORT REVIEW OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. Clifford M. 
Crist, Princeton. 170 pp. Oxford University Press. 
$0.95 

A review at the end of first year college or second year 
preparatory school. It aims at conciseness and treatment 
of fundamental difficulties. This grammar review is re- 
duced to ten lessons: treating subject matter and method 
of presentation, with rules and examples; exercises for 
translation into French; verb and idiom reviews. The Ap- 
pendix (pp. 93-152) gives all regular verb forms and 
also all irregular and defective verbs—a reliable reference 
list, classified. 

New APPROACH TO FRENCH. Eugene Jackson and I. A. 
Schwartz. 381 pp. Longmans, Green. $1.44 

The elements of French pronunciation, grammar, and 
reading presented very simply for students in secondary 
schools and colleges. Lessons I to VI devoted entirely to 
pronunciation; with words, sentences, poems, and text as 
drill. The grammar is made functional and purposive in 

Lectures et Conversations, in connected texts and in modern 

forms of drill. The reading material is graded and inte- 

grated with the grammar. The Lectures et Conversations 
are in simple dialogue form, adapted to oral work. Varied 
drill exercises are given in each lesson. The English into 

French exercises are confined to the review sections for 

those teachers who favor this form of drill. Abundant 

illustrations directly connected with the text. 

THE SoOcIAL SCIENCES AS SCHOOL SuBJECcTS. Rolla M. 
Tryon. 542 pp. Scribner's. $3 

This is Volume XI of the report of the commission on 
the social studies of the American Historical Association. 

For other reviews of these books see page 391, March, 

1935, JOURNAL, and p. 43, September, 1934, JOURNAL. 

The volume divides its discussion under five heads: 

Efforts of National Organizations in Behalf of the Social 

Sciences as School Subjects; History as a Subject of Study 

in Elementary and Secondary Schools; Materials from the 

Field of Political Science as Subjects of Study in the Schools; 

Economics, Sociology, and Social Science as School Subjects; 

Organizing the Social Sciences for Teaching Purposes in 

Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

A History OF PENNSYLVANIA. Wayland F. Dunaway, 
professor of American History, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 828 pp. Prentice-Hall. $5 

The purpose of this book is to describe the political, 
economic, and social development of the people of the 

Commonwealth from the beginning of settlement down to 

the present time. The book is divided into two parts: the 

colonial era to 1790, and the later period since 1790. 

Bibliographical notes at the end of each chapter include 

references covering materials used in the text. 

MAN ALIvE. Forty More Years To Go! Harvey Blodgett. 
64 pp. Blodgett Press, St. Paul, Minn. $1 

A stirring little book which he-men read twice; carry in 
their pockets; quote from; talk about; give to sons, em- 
ployees, and friends; and recommend to acquaintances. 

Some of the chapter headings are: Gangway for the Un- 

licked; Liberating Your Latent Powers; My Work, My 

Blessing, not My Doom; Crashing Through Handicaps; The 

Cup that Cheers, or Queers; A Gentleman to the Core; 

Credo; Orison of Man Alive. 

EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD. Christine P. 
Ingram. 419 pp. World Book Co. $1.80 

The author discusses the principles involved in teaching 
slow-learning children, presents numerous concrete illus- 
trations and case studies, offers specific guidance for hand- 

(Turn to page 110) 











NOTES and NEWS 





W. LEE GILMORE, superintendent of 
the Oakmont schools, and SAMUEL H. 
JONES, supervising principal of the 
Verona. schools, received on October 4 
the American Legion award, the highest 
honor the Legion can pay anyone who 
is not a member. The two educators 
were honored “for their outstanding 
work in promoting Americanism and 
citizenship in the community.” 


Jessir GRAY made to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association the 
splendid gift of the publications of the 
American Historical Society, Inc.: Bio- 
graphical Volume; Political and Civil 
History ; Physical, Economic, and Social; 
Governmental; and Military. These 
five volumes were placed in the library 
of the Conference Room of the Execu- 
tive Council at Headquarters in Harris- 
burg so that they may be available for 
consultation to members at their con- 
venience. 


THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER has re- 
tired as president of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, a 
position he had held since 1922, because 
of impaired health. The board of trus- 
tees, in accepting his resignation, ap- 
pointed him president emeritus. 


CHARLES WATKINS, director of Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie College, Pitts- 
burgh, will serve as acting president of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology until 
a successor to Thomas Stockham Baker 
is selected. 


MATTHEW DURKEE is the new 
supervising principal of Avis borough 
schools to succeed N. L. Bartges, who 
has been appointed superintendent of 
Clinton County schools. Mr. Durkee 
comes from Houtzdale High School 
where he served as assistant principal 
for seven years. 

BERTHA FLORA, commercial teacher 
in Honesdale High School, spent the 
summer touring Europe. She visited 
ten countries. She is giving a series of 
excellent travelogues in the assemblies 
of the senior high school. 

SUPERINTENDENT S. K. Faust of 
the Bensalem Township school district 
was unanimously re-elected president of 
Bucks County Teachers Association on 
Saturday, September 21, to serve for a 
two-year term. Plans for the remain- 
ing meetings of the Bucks County 
Teachers Association are now being 
prepared. 

B. F. HARTMAN of Waynesboro, a 
teacher in the public schools of Frank- 
lin County for fifty years, retired at 
the end of the 1934-35 school term. 


JAMES H. LAWSON, superintendent 
of the McKeesport public schools, is 
planning an educational forum in which 
vital problems relative to the immediate 
improvement of instruction at all grade 
levels and in all subjects will be dis- 
cussed. At the first meeting Monday, 
October 7, the subject for discussion 
was The Place of Discipline in the 
Modern School. These forum discus- 
sions are being conducted by P. E. 
Harris and R. A. Dixon of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

WiILLiaM T. Root, JR., head of the 
department of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh for the past six 
years, has been appointed dean of the 
graduate school. E. R. WEIDLEIN, 
director of the Mellon Institute, has 
been acting dean since L. P. Sieg re- 
signed to become president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

H. H. Balsu, secretary of the Public 
School Employees’ Retirement Board, 
department of public instruction, ad- 
dressed all employees of the Abington 
school district, Thursday afternoon, 
October 3, in the high school auditor- 
ium, at the second of the series of 
general teachers’ meetings instituted by 
Superintendent J. C. Weirick. This 
meeting was arranged to have Dr. Baish 
clarify questions that had arisen in con- 
nection with the School Employees’ Re- 
tirement System. 

HENRY J. GERLING, superintendent 
of St. Louis public schools, has pledged 
personally $25,000 to help to repay 
losses of 20,000 school children in two 
closed banks. Dr. Gerling offered the 
money at a recent meeting of board of 
education after the St. Louis Court of 
Appeals had affirmed a decision that 
denied petitions of the children to have 
their claims against the Savings Trust 
Company placed in the preferred class. 

OLIvE M. FORNEAR, music super- 
visor in the grades of the Windber 
schools, is organizing a mixed chorus 
of outstanding voices of the various 
gtade buildings. This promises to be 
a real contribution to the musical train- 
ing of these young folks. 

CLARENCE L. MUNN, director of 
athletics at Albright College, is starting 
his first year at the Reading institution. 
An All-American star in 1931 by almost 
unanimous selection he brings a colorful 
background of the University of Minne- 
sota with him for his coaching debut in 
the East. 

THE Sayre school board has placed 
a resolution on its books to hire only 
teachers with a four-year college educa- 
tion and a degree. 
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Mary S. Cray of Columbia Univer- 
sity has been appointed head of the 
art department of Albright College, 
Reading. She will have complete 
charge of all art work and in addition 
will be associate professor of home 
economics teaching designing and cos- 
tuming. 

Howarp A. Dawson, formerly of 
Arkansas, has become assistant director 
of the research division of the National 
Education Association. He will have 
special charge of problems of education 
in rural areas and will look after the 
interests of the department of rural 
education. Dr. Dawson was formerly 
consultant in school administration and 
finance in the U. S. Office of Education, 
where he had been called by George F. 
Zook in 1934. 

J. C. Weirick, superintendent of 
Abington Township schools, has made 
a comparison of some average school 
costs throughout the United States with 
those of Abington Township. For 
services rendered one child one day by 
principals, teachers, etc., U.S., $.33, 
Abington, $.40; for administration by 
the school board, superintendent, etc., 
U.S., $.02, Abington, $.03-2/5; care of 
building including janitors, repairs, 
painting, etc., U.S., $.07, Abington, 
$.0814; special service, U.S., $.03, 
Abington, $.02-2/5; supplies, U.S., 
$.02, Abington, $.02; interest on bonds, 
etc., U.S., $.10, Abington, $.161/,; total 
cost per day, U.S., $.57, Abington, 
$.75. The average teacher in the 
United States gets 57.9 per cent of the 
money expended for schools; the 
Abington teacher, 53.3 per cent. 

H. F. MANBECK, Honesdale High 
School principal, organized and con- 
ducted a junior baseball league for 
seven weeks this summer. The enrol- 
ment consisted of 130 boys of grades 
four to ten inclusive. The activity was 
very successful. Honesdale has two 
fine juvenile baseball fields. 

LEORA LAMPMAN of West Pittston 
High School, who was perfect in at- 
tendance for twelve years, was awarded 
a gold medal commencement night by 
action of the school board. At the 
same time a silver medal was awarded 
to MARION SMILES who lost one day 
during the twelve years on account of 
the death of her grandmother. 

JOHN B. CAMPBELL was named su- 
perintendent of the Exeter borough 
schools recently when Exeter was or- 
ganized as a superintendency. Mr. 
Campbell, a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, had been supervising 
principal of Exeter. 
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CHARLES F. HoBAN, for the past 
four years director of the State Museum, 
has been appointed director of the State 
Library and Museum. With this ap- 
pointment the administration of the 
library and museum will return to one 
directing head. 


THE CRAWFORD SCHOOL of Connells- 
ville, consisting of grades one to six, 
held its annual fair, September 20. 
The fair displayed the vegetables and 
flowers the pupils had grown during 
the summer. Other exhibits included 
fruit, curios and objects of historical 
interest, a dog show, and a style show. 


THE BELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL OR- 
CHESTRA, State contest winner and 
national contest participant three years 
in succession, furnished music for the 
Good Fellowship Dinner of the West- 
ern, Education Conference held in Pitts- 
burgh October 18. 


THE FRANKLIN County Education 
Association held its first meeting of this 
school year October 4 at the Pennsyl- 
vania Soldiers’ Orphan School, Scot- 
land. Ben. G. Graham, superintendent 
of Pittsburgh schools and president of 
PSEA, was the speaker of the evening. 


WEsT PITTSTON gave to the students 
throughout the district the same cumu- 
lative tests that were given at the close 
of school in June. These tests given 
in June are a survey of the entire year’s 
work and are used in determining the 
annual mark. The scores are recorded 
and when the students return to school 
in the fall, they are given the same 
tests and, so far as is possible, the tests 
are scored by the same teachers who 
scored them in June. The purpose of 
giving them in September is to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the previous 
year's teaching in terms of the loss over 
the summer months; also for inventory 
purposes. 


READING inaugurated a series of radio 
broadcasts on the general theme ‘The 
Development of the Child from Birth 
to Maturity” September 27. The pro- 
grams will be presented weekly on 
Fridays, 1:30 to 2:00 p. m., Station 
WEEU, 830 KC. 

THE KNOx BorouGH High School 
opened the school year with an increase 
of ten per cent in enrolment. The 
newly established departments in home 
economics and industrial arts account, 
in a measure, for the increase in en- 
rolment. R. T. Laing is supervising 
principal. 

M. S. HERSHEY recently bought a 
52-seating capacity school bus, modern 
in every respect, and presented it to the 
Derry Township school district, Her- 
shey, to help improve the safety in 
transporting the school children of the 
township. 
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THE LATROBE HIGH publications 
staff, under the direction of D. L. 
Young, will publish November 1 a 
history of the Latrobe High School, 
1881-1935. Besides a history of the 
activities, curricula, etc., this 305-page 
printed volume will contain a complete 
directory of the 2,500 alumni. Cost 
will be one dollar. 

A VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM STUDY 
is in progress at New Kensington under 
the direction of Professor G. D. Whit- 
ney of the University of Pittsburgh. It 
will continue throughout the year. 

THE DELAWARE County Teachers’ 
Meetings (County Institute) will be 
held on four afternoons, October 28-31. 
In addition to general meetings, twenty 
group meetings will be held each day. 

THE CITIZENS OF HOLLIDAYSBURG 
will be asked to approve a bond issue 
at the general election on November 5 
for the erection of a new senior high 
school building. The cost of the struc- 
ture is estimated at $245,000, of which 
sum the community will be expected to 
pay $135,000 and the Federal govern: 
ment $110,000 through a Federal grant. 

THE HOLLIDAYSBURG Junior-Senior 
High School has doubled its enrolment 
during the past ten years. The present 
high school building is inadequate to 
meet the requirements of this large en- 
rolment increase. The present high 
school structure also lacks facilities for 
vocational home economics and physical 
education. The new high school build- 
ing is designed to accommodate 600 
pupils and will offer adequate facilities 
for library service, vocational home eco- 
nomics, vocational agriculture, general 
shop, and physical education. 

LEBANON County schools employed 
an additional dental hygienist this year 
which gives this service now to more 
than half of the districts in the county. 
Parent-Teacher Associations and other 
groups have been very helpful in pro- 
moting this work. 

A REPRESENTATIVE from the Penn- 
sylvania State Highway Patrol is visit- 
ing Northampton County rural schools 
to explain ‘The Rules of the Road.” 

THE Bucks County Student Writers 
Association will meet in the Bensalem 
Township High School on November 
8. An excellent program is being ar- 
ranged for this meeting. Representa- 
tives of the various student papers will 
be present. A cafeteria luncheon will 
be served by the host school. All 
schools of the county are requested to 
forward two or three copies of their 
publications. The same will be criti- 
cized by an expert on the day of the 
meeting. 

OLYPHANT HIGH SCHOOL has a new 
flag pole on the school lawn. On 
September 20 a program was presented 
at a ‘flag raising.” 
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SEVENTEENTH anniversary of the 
Armistice is November 11 (Monday). 
A study of the 902 major wars fought 
since 500 B.C. reveals that the World 
War was eight times larger than the 
other 901 wars combined. 


te al 
REPRESENTATIVES of Winston, 
located in everystate of the United States, 
report a universal interest in remedial 
and corrective reading. Ideal textbooks 
for this purpose are THE WONTER WORLD, 
Facts AND FANCIES, and WHYS AND 
WHEREFORES. Just published—a work- 
book: DraGNostic TESTS AND REME- 
DIAL EXERCISES IN READING (list $0.36) 
by Brueckner and Lewis, for Grades 3-4. 


Pa Although the Maharajah of 
Fy income of has an annual 
income of $3,000,000, not 
all of the 662 princes of India 
have fabulousincomes Some 
of them, ruling over territories in the 
Simla Hills, receive less than $10 a week. 





_ 
IN our battle with insects, some ani- 
mals are on the side of man. Frogs 
and toads feed chiefly on insects. A 
toad in the garden is said to be worth 
twenty dollars a year.—From USEFUL 
ScIENCE FOR H1GH SCHOOL (Weed, Rex- 
ford, and Carroll). Also in this new 
series, USEFUL SCIENCE, Books I and 
II, for Grades 7 and 8. 


“— 

OBSERVE Children’s Book Week, 
November 17-23, with these new books: 
VALIANT, Dog of the Timberline (list 
$2.00), by Jack O’Brien, author of 
SILVER CHIEF ($2.00); Att Sart Set, 
The Romance of the Flying Cloud ($2.00), 
by Armstrong Sperry; SIDSEL LONGSKIRT 
AND SOLVE SUNTRAP ($2.00), by Hans 
Aanrud; and the popular Ho-MING 
($2.00), by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, 
author of YouNG Fu ($2.00), winner of 
the Newbery Medal. 


tn al 
LARGEST library abroad is in Paris; 


second and third largest are in Russia. 


“Tt is on my desk, guarded 
by my ‘45,’” wrote Professor 
Hughes Mearns, School of 
Education, New York Uni- 
versity, of THE WINSTON 
Sueruasie DicTIONARY—which recalls 
to us the suggestion once made that we 
should supply a padlock with every copy 
of ‘the modern authority.” 


“~" 
MOST widely used word in the world 
today is “Amen” (verily, so be it). 
It is employed by nearly one billion 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans, or 
just half of the population of the earth. 
And the most widely used geographies 
in the U. S. today are written by J. Rus- 
sell Smith, of Columbia, for Grades 3 to 8. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTERS of Mercer 
County organized with the following 
officers for the current year: President, 
George Stover, Sharon; Vice-president, 
Harry Pebley, Sharpsville; Secretary, C. 
D. Kearns, Greenville; Treasurer, M. C. 
Little, Stoneboro; Executive Committee, 
R. D. Welch, Greenville; P. A. Jones, 
Sharon, and R. A. Ebbert, Stoneboro. 

THE “LADY TEACHERS of Mercer 
County organized with the following 
officers: President, Alice Nichols, Far- 
rell; Vice-president, Nora Kearns, 
Greenville; Secretary, Hazel Randall, 
Sharpsville; Treasurer, Marjorie A. 
Reagle, Sandy Lake; Executive Com- 
mittee, Mary J. Crain, Sharon, Mary 
Frew, Grove City, and Lois McClellan, 
Mercer. The two organizations will 
have a combined membership of over 
700 teachers. These organizations hold 
several educational meetings during the 
year, and combine in putting out a 
county teachers’ paper five times during 
the school year. The paper aims to 
maintain a more unified professional 
spirit among the teachers of the county. 

THE FIRST MEETING for the Upper 
Bucks County elementary teachers’ 
group will be held in the Quakertown 
High School on Saturday, December 7. 
There will be separate programs for the 
primary, intermediate, rural, and ele- 
mentary principals and head teacher 
groups. 

ON JANuARY 11, in the Morrisville 
High School, the Lower Bucks County 
elementary teachers will meet. Pro- 
grams are being prepared for the same 
four groups. The last meeting for the 
term will be the meeting of all the 
high school teachers of the county. 
This meeting will take place in the 
Doylestown High School on March 7, 
1936. The high school teachers are 
organized in no less than ten separate 
groups. The program for this meeting 
will be announced later. 

MIFFLIN COUNTY rural teachers met 
at the county seat, Lewistown, Saturday, 
October 5, to discuss the ‘Block Pro- 
gram” which has been adopted through- 
out the county. E. E. Sipe is county 
superintendent. 

THE PROMOTION of understanding 
between the home and the school and 
the development of cooperation between 
parent and teacher will be subjects of 
discussion throughout the year for the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Abington 
High School. 

THE NORTHWEST JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL building in Reading will be 
completed and ready for occupancy 
about February 1. This building will 
house the present Douglass and Weiser 
Junior High School organization and 
plans are being formulated to relieve 
the congestion in the Senior High 
School. 
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West CHESTER plans a $200,000 
school building. A request for govern- 
ment money has been made and the 
school board can borrow $98,000 with- 
out the consent of the voters. The 
building is to include an auditorium 
(1,000), a double gymnasium, cafe- 
teria, home economics unit, and seven 
classrooms. Land, 260’ x 260’, adjoin- 
ing the present junior-senior high 
school buildings, was recently pur- 
chased. 

WarREN has added two more oppor- 
tunity classes. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY will have 
institute on December 19-20 in Wash- 
ington High School. The City of 
Washington will join; other independ- 
ent districts have been invited to join. 

Forest City senior high school and 
junior high school are alternating in 
sessions at the high school building 
because of the loss of the William 
Penn school by fire last May. The 
senior high operates from 8:00 a. m. 
to 12:15 noon and the junior high 
from 12:30 noon to 4:45 p. m. The 
number of non-resident pupils enrolled 
this year is higher than ever. The num- 
ber has increased from 16 in 1926 to 
98 in 1935, indicating that Forest City 
is coming to be regarded more and more 
as a high school center by the neighbor- 
ing districts. 

NORTHAMPTON has opened a special 
room for orthogenic backward pupils. 
There are now two such rooms in the 
district, one for the smaller children 
and the other for older ones. Ample 
facilities are now available to give 
backward pupils a real chance. 

THE DELONG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
at Washingtonville, Montour County, 
conducted its first annual three-day fair 
on October 24, 25, and 26. 

THE CITIZEN’S COUNCIL of Greater 
Johnstown on September 25 sponsored 
a high school band contest in connection 
with a concert by the United States 
Marine Band. Fifteen junior and 
senior high school bands from a radius 
of 50 miles competed. The bands were 
judged by members of the Marine Band 
for appearance, marching, and playing. 
Winner in Class A was Johnstown; 
Class B, Ebensburg-Cambria; Junior 
High Bands, Garfield Junior High, 
Johnstown. The band receiving a prize 
for traveling the greatest number of 
“‘man-miles’” was Altoona. At the 
conclusion of the contest, a massed 
band was formed and conducted by 
Captain Taylor Branson of the Marine 
Band in the playing of King Cotton 
March. About 20,000 school children 
and adults witnessed the affair. 

PIKE County has changed the dates 
for its institute from October 24, 25, 
as announced in the October JOURNAL, 
to November 14, 15. 
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AN ADMINISTRATORS’ DINNER for 
all administrators in northwest Penn- 
sylvania was held on Friday evening, 
October 18, at Erie. The problem of 
“education for future society’ was dis- 
cussed by college administrators, public 
school administrators, and lay business 
executives. 

NEW FEATURES of the educational 
program of the McKeesport school 
system include departmentalization of 
grades 7 and 8 throughout the city, 
adoption of the Elson-Gray reading 
system for beginners, introduction of 
new-type tests in both grades and high 
school, the installation of a new high 
school library, the organization of home 
economics course on a credit basis, and 
the centering of responsibility for cur- 
riculum building and classroom proce- 
dure on department chairmen in co- 
operation with the teachers of the 
respective subjects. 

FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL has organ- 
ized a new music department and has 
employed Richard Stocker from Paines- 
ville, Ohio, as director. Mr. Stocker is 
a graduate of the Oberlin School of 
Music and came to the district highly 
recommended as a supervisor of music. 
The school board recently made a very 
liberal appropriation for this program. 
Arthur Hanna will continue to have 
charge of the music program in the ele- 
mentary and junior high school grades. 

OLYPHANT HIGH SCHOOL has 688 
enrolled in its high school this year, 
the largest enrolment in the history of 
the school. Amelia Cupak of the school 
has a twelve years’ record of perfect 
attendance. 

THE OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL of 
the Honesdale school district was an 
important feature of summer sports. 
The attendance was large daily. Robert 
Fitzsimmons, a junior from Gettysburg 
College, had charge of this activity for 
the months of June, July and August. 
The pool and grounds have been made 
very attractive. 

LEBANON County Principals’ Asso- 
ciation continues its organization with 
Lee Eck, supervising principal of Rich- 
land schools, as president. The major 
activity for this year is a testing pro- 
gram for all eighth-grade pupils in the 
county. Tests will be administered in 
October and April to help discover the 
need of individual and group remedial 
teaching, to help discover the need of 
varying individual programs, to aid in 
evaluating the status of achievement in 
the respective schools, and as a basis for 
promotion and high school entrance. 

IN DELAWARE COUNTY services of 
school nurses are now provided in all 
but six out of forty-four districts. 
Thirteen districts have dental service, 
either through a dentist or a hygienist, 
or both. 
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FIFTY-SIX PUPILS of Abington High School have rejoined 
advanced classes because a session of summer school en- 
abled them to complete their work. Otherwise they would 
have had to attend school an extra half year. The summer 
session was attended by 81 boys and 62 girls. Of the 189 
subjects signed up for, 174 were passed, a percentage of 92. 
Attendance reached 87 per cent, one-fourth of the boys and 
girls having perfect attendance records. E. B. Gernert, 
principal of the high school, conducted the school, assisted 
by six members of the regular faculty, Mrs. Zaidee Garr 
Wyatt, Lilian J. Reichard, E. U. Smiley, D. E. Krueger, L. 
C. Swartz, and E. A. Lissfelt. 

THE BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE of the Indiana schools 
were completely renovated during the summer by workers 
under the supervision of the high school industrial arts de- 
partment. Walls were painted and composition floors were 
sealed and coated. Each pupil’s and each teacher’s desk in 
the entire system was sanded and coated. All furniture now 
presents a new appearance. Almost 2500 pieces of furni- 
ture were renovated in this way. 

This task was completed at a very small outlay of funds 
from the current budget, materials costing but little and 
practically all labor being supplied by men who took this 
means of making up delinquent taxes. The buildings, furni- 
ture, and fixtures as a whole are now in better condition 
than they have ever been, practically wiping out deprecia- 
tion. Several days before the opening of school, the build- 
ings were open to hundreds of citizens who took the oppor- 
tunity of viewing the splendid condition of the three plants. 

THE OLD WASHINGTON elementary school of Pittsburgh 
has been converted into a branch of the Washington trade 
school and has ceased to function as an elementary school. 
The Washington school is one of the oldest school build- 
ings in the city. It is near the Washington Crossing bridge 
and occupies land that has become significant in history in 
the Washington Journals of Travel. The school has a two- 
fold historical background since it was built on land that 
was once owned by the parents of Stephen C. Foster. 

THE READING Teachers’ Association, Italo L. de Francesco, 
president, plans to continue its public relations activities 
this year. The speakers bureau will offer teachers as speak- 
ers to civic clubs, professional and church organizations. 
Radio broadcasts will be continued, and school exhibits will 
be placed before the public. 
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We Offer an 


ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


NUMBER STORIES, Books One, Two and 
Three—lay the foundation for later arithmetic 
study by: 

—building through primary-grade reading 

VI a specialized arithmetic vocabulary and 
specialized reading skills. 

—giving practice in the fundamental com- 
putation skills. 


STUDY ARITHMETICS, Grades Four, Five 
V and Six—insure mastery of intermediate arith- 
metic essentials by: 
—approaching each new topic through the 
child’s own interests; 
—controlling computational and reading 
IV difficulties (as carefully as in a basic 
reader) to allow for uninterrupted prog- 
ress; 
—observing the new upward shift in grade 
placement recommended widely in the 
newer courses of study. 


til Together with the NUMBER STORIES, the 
STUDY ARITHMETICS give you the first 
integrated arithmetic program built from 
the ground up! 


" | scort, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


“Builders of Educational Programs” 
114 East 23d Street - New York City 


Grades 























The American School 


HE next time you pass a school pause a moment 
fg think what that school means to humanity. 
Recall the long dark centuries when the masses were 
kept in ignorance—when greed and oppression ruled 
the world with an iron hand. From the very begin- 
ning of man’s struggle for knowledge, self-respect, 
and the recognition of his inalienable rights, the 
school has been his greatest ally. We refer to the 
school as ‘‘common’’ because it belongs to us all; it 
is ourselves working together in the education of our 
children. But it is a most uncommon institution. It 
is relatively new. It is democracy’s greatest gift to 
civilization. Throughout the world, among upward 
struggling peoples, wherever parents share in the as- 
pirations of their children, the American common 
school is being copied. Let us cherish and improve 
our schools. 

The race climbs upward through its children 


American Education Week 


November 11-17, 1935 














M. eeting the requirements 
of the new Course of Study 
in Geography for the State 
of Pennsylvania . 


THE BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHIES 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
SOUTHERN LANDS 


SILVER, BURDETT — {ith hesiersr 
AND COMPANY ,..5 24% 03 


New York City ——— i. ——_— 





41 Union Square 
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ERIE’s new superintendent of schools, 
C. Herman Grose, was guest of honor 
at the reception given by the Erie 
Teachers’ Association recently in the 
Masonic ballroom. Among the 700 
guests who gathered to meet him were 
teachers, nurses, doctors, office and 
library workers in the employ of the 
school district, and members of the 
board of directors. 

THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION program 
in the Franklin High School has been 
completely reorganized with the major 
interest being built about a remedial 
program for those physically handi- 
capped. 

WarREN has extended the length of 
the school day in the high school and 
Beaty school by one hour, making six 
sixty-minute periods. The purpose was 
to bring about better study conditions. 

THE NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
schools have planned a two-day insti- 
tute period in conjunction with the 
schools of Sunbury, to be held October 
21 and 22, in the new Fourth Ward 
school building, Sunbury. Two panel 
discussions are embodied in the pro- 
gram, one to be conducted by William 
H. Bristow, and the other by Myra 
deHaven Woodruff. 

HERSHEY HIGH SCHOOL enrolment 
has increased 11 per cent over last year. 
Eighteen districts outside of Derry 
Township now send pupils to the 
Hershey public schools. 

CRAFTON is continuing the develop- 
ment of project activities in grades 1-6 
inclusive. This has been a progressive 
development over the past three years. 
Last year social studies course was re- 
organized in grades 7-12 on the unit 
basis. This year work is being done 
in the field of English. 

THE MONESSEN vocational school 
opened this fall with 240 boys enrolled. 
This building was erected by CWA and 
RWD labor. The building materials 
were purchased by the school district at 
a cost of $80,000. 

FELL TOWNSHIP’S guidance program 
is now quite complete after several 
years of creative work on the part of 
the teacher personnel. Programs of 
testing, teacher preparation for the 
work, and case studies over the last 
few years have aided in the complete 
preparation for the work. 

PHILADELPHIA has opened an eye 
clinic for public school children who 
are unable to afford eye examinations 
and glasses. A sum of $15,000 has 
been approved by the board of educa- 
tion for this work. Dr. Walter S. 
Cornell, head of the medical inspection 
division, and Edwin W. Adams, asso- 
ciate superintendent in charge of sup- 
plementary activities, are in charge of 
the work. 


BUTLER SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
grades 9 to 12, opened in September 
with 2603 students. This is an all time 
record for attendance. 


AN ABRIDGED READER’S GUIDE has 
been issued by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950-972 University Avenue, N. 
Y. C., to meet the needs of the smaller 
schools and libraries. This abridged 
guide covers 23 magazines, the larger 
edition covers over 100. A library’s 
subscription price is based on the total 
indexing charges of the magazines to 
which the library subscribes, providing 
the total is not less than $2.25. 


THE H. W. WILSON Company has 
announced publication of the Abridged 
High School Catalog, an abridged ed- 
ition of the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. It includes 1200 
titles of books representing the entries 
that were starred for first purchase in 
the 1932 edition of the Unabridged 
Catalog and in the first, second, and 
third supplements, 1933-35. New 
editions have been entered in place of 
the old ones where these are available. 
This catalog is sold on the service basis, 
with a maximum price of $3. High 
schools having an enrolment of 150 or 
less are entitled to the minimum rate 
of $1.50, postpaid. 

THE STEELTON school board has re- 
stored the terms of the Edmonds Act to 
all teachers whose salaries are affected 
by the law. All others received slight 
increases so as to maintain the com- 
parative salary levels of the past, based 
upon length of service and special 
duties. No fixed percentage of past 
salaries was restored. 

SAFETY EDUCATION is reaching an 
important place in the Blakely school 
program. James Hughes of the safety 
division of the Lackawanna Motor Club 
is rendering fine cooperation. Blakely 
was the first third-class district in the 
county to introduce the system. 

BRADFORD’s new $650,000 school 
plant began operations September 9 
with nearly 3,600 pupils enrolled in 
the six-grade buildings and the two 
high schools. The new buildings, which 
have been in the process of construc- 
tion for more than a year under a 
PWA grant, consist of a junior high 
school, two grade buildings, and an 
annex to a third grade building. A 
teaching and administrative staff of 127 
persons is engaged in carrying out the 
school program under the direction of 
James F. Butterworth, superintendent. 

A NEW GRADE SCHOOL center will be 
opened October 15 in the southeast 
section of Reading. Twelve hundred 
elementary school pupils now housed in 
four old buildings will be transferred 
to the new modern and up-to-date build- 
ing. It is named in honor of the late 
Superintendent Amanda E. Stout. 
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TITUSVILLE is finally admitting that 
all pupils cannot be treated alike. This 
year the college preparatory pupils are 
being segregated in all classes and the 
standards of work required of them 
raised. 


Dr. VANETTA of the Pennsylvania 
State College is conducting an extension 
class in the Honesdale High School. 
The class meets each Tuesday evening 
and has a large enrolment. 


WayNE County schools had a fine 
exhibit at the County Fair September 
24-28. The exhibit occupied 1,000 
square feet of space and was viewed 
by more than 20,000 people. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
has invited students from high school 
bands and orchestras to come to its 
campus on Saturday forenoons where 
they play for several hours under the 
direction of Lee M. Lockhart, director 
of the Pitt Band. During the football 
season these groups augment the college 
band music in the Pitt Stadium. Differ- 
ent groups of students will come on 
successive Saturdays throughout the year 
until spring when a concert will be 
given by the better musicians selected 
from the groups participating. The 
university continues to sponsor its ex- 
tensive program of music contests in 
Pennsylvania. 


West CHESTER restored cuts to all 
teachers affected by the Edmonds Act 
and also restored part of cuts to all 
others. Every teacher received a “raise.” 
The news was broken to them at their 
first teachers’ meeting September 2. 

MUNHALL school district has a visit- 
ing teacher as an experiment. This 
teacher’s duties are to visit daily or as 
often as possible those pupils who are 
out of school for the year or a shorter 
period. Non-contagious cases only are 
visited. At the present time there are 
six pupils who are not permitted to 
attend school on account of some tem- 
porary or permanent ailment. The 
parents are quite appreciative. These 
pupils are entitled to schooling and the 
board of education agreed to the sug- 
gestion of the superintendent, C. R. 
Stone, that this experiment be made. 


THE HUNTINGDON County Library 
Association announces that the services 
of a county library and librarian are 
now available to the people of the 
county with headquarters at the Com- 
munity Home, Huntingdon. Dorothy 
Wightman, Ithaca, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed librarian, and Katherine Rob- 
erts, Bedford, assistant. Books will be 
distributed to certain designated centers 
by automobile. These centers will keep 
in constant touch with the main library 
in Huntingdon as to the wants of the 
people in that district, and books will 
be redistributed at regular intervals. 
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THE WILKES-BARRE city schools at 
the present time are inaugurating a new 
plan of safety ‘education. The basis of 
the safety organization is the home- 
room safety club with every pupil a 
member. Each school also has a safety 
council composed of pupils who assist 
the principal in executing the different 

lans of the project. There is also a 
city school safety commission, students 
who meet with the safety director when 
matters of common interest are to be 
considered. The director of health in- 
struction and physical education, A. L. 
Rummer, will act as safety director. 
Those interested in the plan may com- 
municate with him for further details 

THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA group 
of county superintendents met at Mid- 
dleburg with Superintendent Frank 
Attinger as host recently. The general 
topic for discussion was eighth grade 
promotions. Counties represented were: 
Centre, Superintendent F. Glenn Rogers 
and Assistant L. R. Lenhart; Franklin, 
Superintendent R. G. Mowery and As- 
sistant T. W. Smith; Huntingdon, 
Superintendent J. H. Neff and Assistant 
Frank Magill; Juniata, Superintendent 
S. M. Short; Mifin, Superintendent E. 
E. Sipe and Assistant W. J. Fisher; 
Snyder, Superintendent F. S. Attinger 
and Assistant A. M. Felker; and 
Union, Superintendent F. -B. Boyer. 
Counties not represented were Adams, 
Bedford, Blair, and Fulton. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of York city 
have entered upon their third year of 
educational broadcasts to the general 
public. Every Monday at 12:30 p. m. 
school programs are broadcast by pupils 
over Station WORK. These programs, 
designed to interpret the schools to 
their patrons, have been enthusiastically 
received. 

THE Mr. CARMEL school district 
granted all of its teachers a ten per 
cent increase in salary for the 1935-36 
school term according to a decision re- 
cently announced by the board of edu- 
cation. 

CLAIRTON schools were given a high 
record for the dentistry work in the 
schools and McKeesport for their 
health program by Ira V. Hiscock, 
professor, public health at Yale Univer- 
sity, who has been making a survey of 
the health program of Allegheny 
County. Dr. Hiscock reported that 
public health work outside of Pitts- 
burgh was “poorly balanced and very 
incomplete’ with only two exceptions, 
Clairton and McKeesport. 

OF THE 129 GRADUATES of the Class 
of 1935, West Pittston High School, 37 
were certified to other institutions, 10 
of the class of 1934 and 6 from pre- 
vious classes. This total of 53 certifica- 
tions during the past summer exceeds 
by 30 last year’s record. 
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By A VOTE OF 243 TO 204 the voters 
of Shirley Township school district, 
Huntingdon County, approved a bond 
issue to cover the construction of a new 
consolidated twelve-room grade ‘school 
building, to be built with the aid of 
PWA funds. This consolidation will 
bring to one center the children from 
seven one-room rural schools, one two- 
room building, and one four-room 
building. The new building will be 
erected on a site in the center of densest 
population, namely, Allenport, a suburb 
of Mount Union, and the present site 
of the four-room building now in use. 

THE THIRTY-FOUR PRINCIPALS and 
assistant principals of the Erie City 
schools were guests of Superintendent 
C. Herman Grose at a dinner meeting 
held in the Hotel Lawrence at the be- 
ginning of the school term. Adminis- 
trative policies for the year were out- 
lined by the superintendent. 

THE WINDBER HIGH SCHOOL Band 
now comprises 72 pieces. Recently an 
order was approved for $1,000 for new 
instruments, with which the band will 
be greatly increased in numbers. 

PoLK TowNsHIP, Monroe County, 
introduced general home making for 
the coming year and Barrett Township 
introduced industrial arts. 

ROBERTSDALE HIGH SCHOOL moved 
into a new building the first of this 
term. The building was constructed 
with the aid of PWA funds. 

THE READING SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
enrolled 3,385 boys and girls at the 
beginning of the school year. This is 
the highest enrolment in the history 
of the school. 

PHILADELPHIA'S application for $11,- 
000,000 of government funds for fif- 
teen school building projects has been 
approved. 

SuPERVIsoRS in the York public 
schools have been provided with port- 
able motion picture projectors to stim- 
ulate the use of visual aids. Safety and 
health films are being emphasized. 


WEsT CHESTER is a cooperative teach- 
ing center for the State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester. The students of 
the college both give to and receive 
from West Chester public schools by 
this cooperative plan. 

CARBONDALE board of education has 
done a splendid piece of work finan- 
cially during the past few years. Since 
June 1, 1931, they have paid off bonds 
to the extent of $129,000 and will pay 
$55,000 more April next. They have 
not borrowed under the provisions of 
the Mansfield Act and have all teachers 
paid to date. 

Corry teachers’ salaries have been 
restored to very near the 1932-33 level. 
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WHY NOT BUY 
Safety? 


There’s no need for you to worry 
about the financial burdens of ill- 
ness. An E.B.A. membership frees 
you from such cares,—guarantees 
an extra income at the very time 
you need it most. 

No matter where or when, E.B.A. 
provides you extra protection, in 
features such as these: 











LOWER YEARLY COST 





FIRST WEEK OF ILLNESS PAID 
FOR AT ALL TIMES. EVEN IN 
VACATION 
BEES 
BENEFITS FOR CONVALESCENCE 
IN ADDITION TO CONFINING ILL- 
NESS ON SAME CLAIM, WINTER 
AND SUMMER 
—cemeae : 
QUARANTINE, AND PARTIAL DIs- 
ABILITY FROM ACCIDENT FULLY 
COVERED DURING SCHOOL TERM 
AND VACATION | 
ALL WEEKLY BENEFITS FOR FULL 
26 WEEKS ARE INCREASED 10% — 
WHEN DUES ARE PAID ANNUALLY 
iN ADVANCE : 


° 





























Protection like this, for as little as 
$14.00 a year, is an outstanding 
value. Why not safeguard your 
income under this all-inclusive 
plan? 

The E.B.A., in its quarter-century 
of service, has proved its worth to 
thousands of teachers. You, too, 
can join this pioneer Association 
and be assured of year-round safe- 
ty. 

Complete details on request— no 
obligations whatever. 


EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL ASSN. 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
421 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 
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American Primers 


EEKING American solutions for American problems, 
the University of Chicago Press has published a series 
of nine pamphlets, called “American Primers” and designed 
for adult educational movements, schools, young men and 
young women generally. The project was initiated by the 
Federal Office of Education and the American Council of 
Education under a grant from the General Education Board. 
Each of the nine “primers” presents a crucial problem 
in the United States today and impartially reviews the 
various solutions that are being offered to solve the prob- 
lem. Each is written in simple, direct, colloquial style 
which presents the facts as a basis for intelligent discussion 
and information. Percy W. Bidwell, professor of economics 
at the University of Buffalo, is editor of the series. 

The pamphlets are Youth in the Depression, Friends or 
Enemies, Money, Jobs or the Dole, Government and Busi- 
ness, Crime, Strikes, The Farm Business, You and Ma- 
chines. 


Motion Picture Study 


HE extent to which motion pictures will be studied in 

schools and colleges during 1935-36 is evidenced by a 
report that sixty-three photoplays of educational interest will 
be released during the coming academic year. Seven pic- 
tures have been tentatively selected for use in motion picture 
appreciation courses and study guides will be provided to 
supplement a study of the selected photoplays. 

This report was made by William Lewin, chairman of the 
Motion Picture Committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Department of Secondary Education, 130 W. 42d 
Street, New York City, to Ernest D. Lewis, president. Dr. 
Lewin recently returned from a two weeks’ stay in Holly- 
wood. He is one of the first educators to visit the motion 
picture studios on an official mission. Dr. Lewin reported 
that he found producers, writers, and directors interested in 
motion picture appreciation study and that he received the 
fullest cooperation from all officials while in the film center. 

Among the new pictures of interest to educators Dr. Lewin 
listed Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’’ and ‘‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” Dickens’ ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities” and 
“Oliver Twist,” ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Tolstoy's ‘Anna 
Karenina,” Pearl Buck’s ““The Good Earth,” Scott’s “Ivan- 
hoe,” and Kipling’s ‘‘Kim.’’ Other notable productions 
from an educational standpoint he said will be “Mutiny on 
the Bounty,” “Knights of the Round Table,” “Marie An- 
toinette,”” ‘Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” ‘Three Musketeers,” 
“Quality Street,” ‘Last Days of Pompeii,” “Faust,” ‘‘Car- 
men,” “Crusades,” ‘Crime and Punishment,” “Dodsworth,” 
“Little America,” ‘Life of Pasteur,’ and “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea.’’ Every studio is contributing its 
share of pictures taken from high literary sources. 





John Newbery Medal Book 


“Dobry,” the story of a Bulgarian peasant boy who wanted 
to be an artist, is the John Newbery medal book for 1935. 
The author is Monica Shannon, a native of the Bitter Root 
Mountains of Montana. The illustrator of the book is 
Atanas Katchamakoff, a California sculptor who was him- 
self a peasant boy in Bulgaria. Many of the incidents and 
stories in the book came from the artist’s own life, recalled 
from childhood. The story, beautifully written with a vigor 
and quality in keeping with the life it portrays, is for older 
boys and girls. (The Viking Press, New York City, 1934. 
176 pp. $2.) 
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Roll Call Supports Red Cross Services 
ED CROSS is an energetic, vital, growing force in our 
National life, whose services are available to all who 
need them, without regard for race, creed, or color. There 
is NO spot too remote to be reached by its ministering hands 
when an emergency arises. 

So broad is the scope of Red Cross service that few per- 
sons think of it in its entirety. To some the blood red 
symbol suggests a gray uniformed nurse assisting at the 
birth of a child in a lonely farmhouse. Others associate it 
with lifeguards stationed at beach and pool to protect the 
lives of bathers. War disabled veterans look upon the Red 
Cross as a constant friend who cared for then: on the field 
of battle and has helped them and their families ever since 
to readjust their shattered lives. Thousands of accident 
victims owe their lives to prompt first-aid treatment admin- 
istered by someone whom the Red Cross instructed. The 
blind think of the Red Cross in terms of books and maga- 
zines which its volunteers transcribe and print in Braille 
and distribute to libraries throughout the country for use of 
those who cannot see. Probably most persons think of Red 
Cross as the reliever of distress on disaster scenes, the agency 
that can be counted upon to help promptly when flood, fire, 
hurricane, or tornado lays waste to wide areas, leaving many 
of its victims injured and others without food, shelter, or 
adequate clothing. 

These and other Red Cross services are carried on through 
the active cooperation and participation of millions of our 
citizens who have caught the spirit of its purpose—to relieve 
human suffering and prevent illness, accidents, and death. 

Once each year the Red Cross calls upon the public to 
reaffirm its faith and to share in its work by enrolling as 
members. Membership dues support all Red Cross serv- 
ices and your interest and your dollar are needed to main- 
tain this organization in a strong and vigorous condition to 
meet the demands made upon it throughout the coming 
year. Join your local Red Cross Chapter at Roll Call, No- 
vember 11-28. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 

GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR 
HiGH ScHoo.Ls. Bulletin 91; REPORTING PUPIL 
ProcreEss. Bulletin 88; SIGHT CONSERVATION AND 
SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES. Bulletin 96. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

1000 AND ONE. ‘The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. $0.75 
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THE TEXTBOOKS in use in Jefferson 
County will be studied during this 
school year by the Principals’ Associa- 
tion. The study will culminate in a 
prepared list of recommended text- 
books for the county. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY elementary 
schools operate under a definite course 
of study suitable to the needs of the 
pupils. This outline of material was 
prepared by the county superintendent's 
office. 

NEw Cast Le has the following spe- 
cial features on its educational program 
for the current year: teaching pupils 
how to study; special attention to Eng- 
lish fundamentals; and interpreting the 
work of the schools to the public. 

EACH SENIOR enrolled in senior type- 
writing and office practice at Honesdale 
High School enters into a contract 
whereby he agrees to spend not less 
than 90 minutes a week on work out- 
side of class. For this reason, teachers 
and civic organizations of the town 
have been invited to avail themselves of 
the services of the commercial depart- 
ment. Each senior serves as secretary 
to some teacher and also spends at least 
20 periods during the year assisting in 
the high school office. This secretarial 
service has been extended to such or- 
ganizations as the American Legion, 
American Legion Auxiliary, Fire De- 
partment, Red Cross, etc. The princi- 
pal project of this group of seniors is 
the publishing of a mimeographed news 
magazine, “The Commercial Spotlight.” 
This work is supervised by Bertha Flora, 
head of the commercial department. 

NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY last 
year had five schools operating on the 
block program. This year the number 
has been increased to eighteen which 
are using this program for the entire 
schedule, or are using sections of it in 
conducting their schools. 

Corry SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL is 
overcrowded with the largest senior 
class as well as the largest total enrol- 
ment. Twenty-five per cent of the 
students are non-residents. 

THE UNITED STATES MARINE BAND 
played in the auditorium of Couders- 
port Consistory at a special matinee 
program, September 30, for the benefit 
of the pupils of the surrounding schools. 

THE City OF CARBONDALE has be- 
come a busy center for extension classes 
for teachers. Already this year 50 have 
enrolled in a Penn State College exten- 
sion class and 60 have enrolled in two 
classes being conducted by New York 
University. 

THE YoRK city school board has re- 
stored the salaries of all teachers to the 
level existing in the school year 1932- 
33, including salaries above the require- 
ments of the Edmonds Act. 
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CourRSES in the West Chester Junior 
High School have been strengthened 
by requiring 100 per cent more time 
for exploratory business, French, Latin, 
and science. 

A “NO ACCIDENT” contest has been 
instituted by the York public schools. 
The York County Safety Council will 
award a plaque to the building making 
the best showing. 

A NUMBER of districts in Tioga 
County have hired jointly teachers of 
music, home economics, and agriculture. 
The new arrangement seems to be work- 
ing out in a very satisfactory manner. 
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SUNBURY nursery schools were a 
demonstration center for teachers of 
nursery schools in the north central dis- 
trict in conjunction with State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, during September. 

SAYRE Junior-Senior High School 
Parent-Teachers Association, with help 
from the school board, will purchase a 
large sound motion picture machine to 
be placed in the moving picture booth 
of the high school auditorium. 

TYRONE has an extension class under 
the auspices of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven. The instructor is 
C. C. Cone. 





PLACE PLAYS A PART 


To a lot of people— 


Lancaster is a dot on the map. 


To others— 


the home of their Hamilton Watches 
...or the “garden spot of America.” 


To others— 


the home of President Buchanan 

...or the place where Woolworth 

first glorified the nickel and the dime. 
But to some 20,000 teachers— 
Lancaster is primarily the sturdy city 
housing the sturdy organization 


to which they belong, 


and from which, in case of 
accident, sickness or quarantine, 


they receive 


the most generous protective returns 


available today. 





Non-profit seeking . 


by age 


school or college. 


need. 


to protect? 





Some Reasons for T.P.U.’s Standing Alone 


Protects all year . 
teachers between 18 and 60 . 
Membership retainable by those who 
. Certificates ($6 to $30 
a year) suited to the needs of every teacher— 
young or old—kindergarten, grade school, high 


stop teaching or marry 


@ Intelligent people are not “scared” into buying 
such protection as we offer. They recognize the 
Of their own volition they take steps to 
satisfy that need. Will you write us today and 
let us give you all the facts about T.P.U.’s ability 


Open to 
Cost not influenced 








TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 1200 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New Books 
(From page 101) 


ling problems that may arise. Much of the material ap- 
plies not only to the mentally retarded but also to the dull- 
normal or borderline group. The book makes clear the need 
for individual work for individuals, based upon a knowl- 
edge of psychological facts, pupil needs, and instructional 
methods. Part II gives a school program for the mentally 
retarded. 


Factory EQuiPMENT. J. W. Roe and C. W. Lytle. 500 
pp. International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. $4 
(probable price) 

This is a college book so replete with information and 
illustrations in factory equipment that colleges in the State 
have been waiting to adopt it to take the place of inspection 
trips formerly made by their engineering students. The 
book is written in such a fashion that it is not highly tech- 
nical but can be readily understood by the high school boy 
14 and 15 years of age. It gives an adequate, over-all pic- 
ture of manufacturing methods, machines, and economics. 


Map EXERCISES, SYLLABUS, AND NOTEBOOK IN EARLY 
EUROPEAN History To 1714. Mildred C. Bishop and 
EDWARD K. ROBINSON. Ginn. $0.56 

New maps add greater interest to this new edition. 

Tracing sheets which are included in a special binding de- 

vice enable the pupil to draw the maps himself with ac- 

curacy. The book has been reset in different type. 


DIRECTED ACTIVITIES FOR I. THE WoRLD AROUND Us. 
S. R. Powers, E. F. Neuner, and H. B. Bruner. 114 
pp. Ginn. $0.40 

A workbook to guide pupils in their study of The World 

Around Us, the first year’s work in junior high school 

science. The book is divided into eight units, each having 

to do with an important phase of environment. It may be 
used with any standard textbook. 


TEACHER’S ECONOMIC PosiTION. Research Bulletin of the 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
$0.50 

Members of the committee on the economic status of the 
teacher of the NEA reported at the Denver convention and 
gave suggestions for improvement. The scope of their in- 
vestigation is shown by the topics treated in the study: in- 
formation on living conditions, renting of homes, number 
of dependents supported, income of teachers classified as 
to sources, borrowing resorted to by teachers, financial assets 
and liabilities, and case reports. A general conclusion, 
based on a new index believed to have certain advantages 
over earlier ones, is that the teacher’s cost of living, while 
showing a somewhat lower trend, is not greatly different 

from that of the wage earner’s. It is estimated that if liv- 

ing costs rise at the same rate as they have thus far, the 

average purchasing power of all teachers in the nation will 

be only about five per cent above the 1928-29 level. A 

more serious loss in purchasing power will result if the 

customary lag of teachers’ salaries is not eliminated. The 
report contains 46 tables and 13 figures, a table of contents, 
indexes to tables and figures, and an appendix. 


EveRYDAY LIFE PRIMER. Ethel Maltby Gehres. 138 po. 
Illus. Winston. $0.48 

The primer, in addition to delightful stories and attrac- 
tive photographic illustrations, has a rich social studies back- 
ground, including units on going to the barber shop, 
getting properly fitted with shoes, visiting the dentist, the 
care of the teeth, care of pets, baby animals on the farm, 
the farmer’s helpers, and so on. There are 21 stories using 
220 words, with an average repetition of 17.5 per word, 
and an average of 1.6 new words introduced per page. 
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Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 West 32d Street, N. Y. C.: 
A GUIDE-BOOK FOR HOMEMAKING. Evelyn M. Herring- 
ton. $1.32 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th Street, N. Y. C.: 
War Tomorrow, WILL WE KEEP OuT. Ryllis Alex- 
ander Goslin. $0.60 
Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
MANUAL IN READING AND PHONIcs. Anna D. Cordts. 
$0.52 
WORKBOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. To accompany THE EARTH 
AND Its PEOPLE. Wallace W. Atwood, Helen G. 
Thomas, and Edna A. Collamore. $0.32 
Grossett & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, N. Y. C.: 
ALL ABOARD. Roger Duvoisin. $1 
FRONTIER Days. Oliver G. Swan. $1 
Hall & McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.: 
THE SILVER Book oF SonGs. Clella L. Perkins, Ann 
Trimingham, Mary S. Vernon, Louis W. Curtis, and M. 
Claude Rosenberry. $1 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass.: 
STUDENT’S MANUAL IN BioLocy. Frederick L. Fitz- 
patrick and Robert E. Horton. $0.48 
Stuby GUIDE TO EvERYDAY FOOD PROBLEMS. _ Jessie 
W. Harris. $0.48 
Lyons and Carnahan, 76 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
CHILD-LIFE ARITHMETICS. Books III, IV, V and VI. 
Clifford Woody, Frederick S. Breed, and James R. 
Overman 
W. F. Roberts Co., 829 17th Street, Washington, D. C.: 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT—ITs BEGIN- 
NINGS. Frank F. Bunker. $2.50 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 114 E. 23d Street, N. Y. C.: 
HEALTH Stories. Book III. Anna B. Towse, Florence 
E. Matthews, and William S. Gray. $0.76 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 39 Division Street, Newark, N. J.: 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN ECONOmiIcs. Cornelius C. 
Janzen, and Orlando W. Stephenson. $0.60 
LABORATORY AND WORKBOOK UNITS IN CHEMISTRY. 
Maurice U. Ames and Bernard Jaffe. $1.08 
Universal Publishing Co., Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y.: 
THE MODERN STUDENT—How to Study in High School. 
David E. Berg. $1 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


ART IN THE MACHINE AGE. Harvey M. Watts. 56 pages. 

Published by the author, University Club, Philadelphia 
A few obiter dicta for the teachers and the taught and 

the untaught in these controversial times in sixteen points 

and a coda. 

Birp-LorE. The National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, 1775 Broadway, N. Y. C. $0.30 

BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT, John C. Crighton & Joseph 
J. Senturia; Crime, Nathanial Cantor; THE FARM 
BusINEss, Roman L. Horne; FRIENDS OR ENEMIES, 
Julius W. Pratt; Jops OR THE DOLE, Neal B. De- 
Nood; Money, Marc Rose and Roman L. Horne; 
STRIKES, Joseph J. Senturia; YOU AND MACHINES, 
Wm. F. Ogburn; YOUTH IN THE DEPRESSION, Kings- 
ley Davis. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill. $0.25 each 

The following pamphlets may be secured from the United 

States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; 

AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING. THE EDUCATION OF NATIVE 

AND Minority Groups. A Bibliography 1932-34. De- 

partment of the Interior 
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MORE THAN 500 ADULTS are at pres- MADELEINE O. TROXELL, teacher of GEORGE MILLER, senior member of 
C2 ent enrolled in the Standard Evening Latin in Dunbar Township High the Porter Township board of educa- 
ing- High School in Reading, where, School, Leisenring, for eight years, died tion and the Pike County School direc- 
through arrangements with the State October 1. tors, died September 22. Mr. Miller 
C.: department of public instruction, the THOMAS SLINGER, 85, for 45 years a was elected to office in 1900. 
lex- same credit as in the day high school school director in the public schools of Mary C. BURCHINAL, teacher in the 
may be obtained for studies satisfac- Pennsylvania, passed away at his home Overbrook High School of Philadel- 
torily completed. in Barnesboro, September 15, after a phia, died recently. 
dts. AN INDUSTRIAL CLASS has been or-_ brief illness. At the time of his death, Mrs. C. L. FREDHOLM of Parsons, 
ganized for employees of West Virginia Mr. Slinger had served 37 years as a a former teacher, died September 30. 
‘TH Pulp and Paper Company in Tyrone member of the Barnesboro school board She was a beneficiary of the PSEA 
G. under the auspices of Pennsylvania and 30 years as treasurer of the school Welfare Fund. 
State College. district. Mr. Slinger had also served EpwiIn F. McGLyNN, a teacher of 
TYRONE has a new football field eight years on the Philipsburg school chemistry at Olney High Sct ol, Phila- 
with seating capacity of 8,000. It is board before coming to Barnesboro. delphia, died August 17. 
lighted by Westinghouse equipment for 
1 i night games. 
nn THE 1935 cLass of Bedford High 
M. School used Dramatic Episodes in the WW HAN D S AC R 0 S Ss 
Development of the Public High School 
in the United States as the theme for TH f S ft A 
itz its commencement pageant. 
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—will stretch out to you in time of need 
ol. 2 = 28 
if you join T.C.U. NOW! 
Are you apt to think of sickness, accident or quarantine as something that will only come to 
someone else? Many teachers make that mistake. That is why unexpected misfortune finds 
them unprepared to meet the burden of added expense. What a “‘sea of worry”’ looms up be- 
fore you when you are suddenly disabled. What 
cailimi a hopeless feeling comes over you as you say to These Benefits Are Yours 
WILLIAM JOHN COOPER yourself, ‘‘Where can | turn to find help?”’ Then sud- 50 a Month %2°2,3°4, 2", totally 
2s. W c . denly you recall that you are enrolled in this great $5 a on disabled by confining 
m z. ILLIAM JOHN OOPER, the eighth organization of teachers for teachers and you see prin nhs h Yen, you are totally 
, United States Commissioner of Educa- stretched out toward you the helping hand of T.C.U. $50 a Mont disabled by accidental 
id tion died September 19 after suffering $11.67 a We when 30 accidents). 
; ¢ Ss a F a ee w a = are quar- 
ts a paralytic stroke. He was diving west It Costs so Little to be Safe SELOf a Week sntinca “and “your 
to California with Mrs. Cooper when and so much to be Sorry $25 a Month caine "you to” the 
9 1 house, but keeps you fr y york. 
e he was suddenly stricken near Kearney, For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. 20 Per Cen increase in sick benefits 
Nebraska. After his resignation as will assure you an income when you are sick or you are confined All auhdatienmel 
h Commissioner, Dr. C r rv a quarantined or when you are accidentally injured. formajoraccidents, 
M f f d Z a G = - = It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. $333 to $1,00 i Mh. ME... 7 
professor of ¢€ ucation at corge Wash- Remember that statistics show that each year 1 out creased 10 per cent for each consecutive 
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Mount Vernon School, Donegal Township, 
Westmoreland County 




















The Mount Vernon School in Donegal Township, West- 
moreland County, Pa., had a very enviable record during 
the past term. The school, taught by Edna Hood of Stahls- 
town, began last September with 12 pupils, but during the 
term two pupils moved away; however, they had not missed 
any time during their attendance in the school. The other 
remaining 10 children, pictured above, represent six families 
who all live in a rural and farm community. The shortest 
distance walked by any child was 114 miles and the longest 
distance, 2 miles. The total distance walked by all the 
children for the term was 4640 miles. 

Front row (left to right)—Stephen Loncharick, Donald 
Ober, Margaret Wolk, Quentin Baker, Pauline Wolk. 

Second row (left to right) —Warren Grove, Saranna Ober, 
Kenneth Brougher, Valma Brougher, Martha Baker. 

Third row (left to right)—John H. Elliott, assistant 
county superintendent of schools; Edna Hood, teacher; 
Dwight L. Dickey, supervising principal of Donegal Town- 
ship. 


Insurance Head Stresses Value 
of Education 


BOOST for the value of education in business was 

given by Arthur F. Hall, president of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, speaking on, ‘The De- 
velopment of The Official Staff of a Life Insutance Com- 
pany” before the annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention. 

“Feeling that each new employee may be a future execu- 
tive,’ Mr. Hall said, “it is our policy to select the high 
ranking students of universities and colleges. We carry 
the same procedure down into the clerical staff by hiring 
only honor students from high schools. This plan has 
demonstrated that it has advantages. The student who has 
the backbone to concentrate upon his work in school to the 
exclusion, undoubtedly, of far more enjoyable pursuits, will 
in business carry on in the same tradition. When employ- 
ing men who may become future junior officers, we favor 
the technically trained men because they are trained to think 
analytically; they know where and how to find sources of 
information and are more likely to understand people be- 
cause of the analysis they give to both things and persons.” 
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County Institutes—1935-36 
(Additional—See page 75, October Journal for list) 


County Superintendent Place of Dates of 
Institute Institute 
BOEKS: 5. see Alvin F Kemp..... Different School 
Districts... <. Dates Vary 
Columbia. .... William W Evans...Bloomburg STC Oct. 18, 19 
Lehigh 5-3 64 Mervin J. Wertman. Allentown..... Oct. 7,8 
Luzerne... ... ATP Cope. ies Wilkes-Barre... Nov. 26, 27 
McKean...... iC, WW. Lillibridge. . “Smethport. «..05-s0. Scie eee eae 
Montgomery.. Abram M. Kulp ...Norristown.... Nov. 14, 15 
Saeete Sn a2 Frank S. Attinger... Middleburg... . Sept. 26 
Somerset... .. Guy N. Hartman... Somerset....... Oct. 26 
Sullivan...... H. R. Henning. .... Dushore: 2.23% Oct. 112, 12 


Washington.. S. V. Kimberland. .. Washington. ...Dec. 19, 20 


Junior Audubon Clubs 


O you know that the National Association of Audubon 

Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City, is able, 
because of its endowment, to supply materials to teachers 
and children at approximately one-half actual cost? 

Do you know about the Junior Audubon Clubs? During 
the school year 1934-35, ended June 1, 3, 913 such Clubs 
were formed and 120,664 children were enrolled as mem- 
bers. Since the inception of this Club plan over 5,000,000 
children have been enrolled. 

The object of the Audubon Association in stimulating the 
formation of such Clubs is to help the cause of bird pro- 
tection. The future of American wildlife lies in the hands 
of our children. Write the Association for further details. 


THE THEME chosen by Butler Senior High School for 
its mid-year commencement is based upon one of the car- 
dinal principles of education, the worthy use of leisure time. 
The salutatorian will tell of the history of play; the vale- 
dictorian will emphasize and make suggestions concerning 
the employment of free time during the present period of 
depression and transition. Other honor students will dis- 
cuss use of leisure time in connection with sports, traveling, 
reading, the theatre, and enjoying the fine arts. Butler has 
used unified central themes for her commencements since 
1900. These have dealt with various phases of education, 
history, science, and the fine arts, treated from local, na- 
tional, or general universal point of view. 





The School and Democracy 


HE free common school is America’s greatest gift 
iy to humanity. It belongs to the heritage of intel- 
ligent and responsible citizenship established by our 
pioneering forefathers. It is necessary to the success 
of our Republic. The school is the surest guarantee 
of our personal rights. It is the safeguard of our 
political liberties. It is the bulwark of our repre- 
sentative institutions. The school seeks to enrich and 
ennoble home life. It develops the skills needed in 
agriculture and industry. It helps to awaken ambition 
and to establish character. It emphasizes responsibil- 
ity to the common good and the general welfare. The 
free school is the expression of a mighty faith. Be- 
cause we believe in ourselves, in democracy, and in 
the future, we seek through the schools to improve the 
quality of our lives. 


American Education Week 


November 11-17, 1935 
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Calendar 
1935 


November 1-2—Conference Pa. Branch 
Dept. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Harrisburg 

November 1-2—School Health Con- 
ference, Department of School 
Health and Physical Education, 
NEA, Philadelphia. James E. 
Rogers, Sec. 

November 1-2—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg . 

November 11-17—National Art Week 

November 11-17—-American Education 
Week 

November 17-23—-Children’s Book 
Week 

November 22-23—Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association, Frick 
Training School, Pittsburgh 

November 28-30—Annual Meeting of 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, Indianapolis, Indiana 

November 29-30—National Council for 
Social Studies, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Ne ¥AE. 

December 4-7—-Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, III. 

December 6-7—Southern Convention 
District, Hanover 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

December 27-28—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


1936 


February 22-27—-Department of Super- 
intendence, NEA, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pennsylvania Breakfast, Tuesday 
morning, February 25, at 7.30 
o'clock, Statler Hotel, $0.85 

March 25-28—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

March 27-28—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Wilkes-Barre 

April 24-25—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Ninth Annual 
Final State Contest, Pottsville 


June 28-July 2— National Education 


Association Convention, Portland, 
Oregon 





Buys this AMPRO 16 mm. Projector 
Balance in 6 equal monthly payments. 


stonishingly low price of only $99.50. Here is real value 


wei 
lent. . 





rite for further details and 
request Bass Book of 16 mm. 


¥4 
AF” BASS, CAMERA CO. 















OUTSTANDING 


The New Webster Elementary Dictionary 


A DICTIONARY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


It Offers: 


The clear, correct meaning and pronunciation of 38,500 
words chosen from material pupils actually read 


Accurate definitions phrased by dictionary experts in lan- 
guage that young boys and girls readily understand 


Large pages, with attractive, wide columns, and many illus- 
trations 


Each entry word in very large, black-faced type for quick, 
easy reference 


Big, well-spaced type used in definitions to make easy 
reading and eliminate eye-strain 


162 four-color pictures, 1,600 black-and-white drawings 
752 pages» » >» « «  « List Price, $1.20 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











The Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Will Pay Your Bills When 
You Grow Old 


If you are insured with us 


We will pay you $25.00 per week whenever you are 
sick or disabled by accident. Your checks will con- 
tinue to come to your door for 52 long weeks. 


Fifty-two weeks is a long time when you are ill. Hundreds of our policy- 
holders have learned from past experiences that pay checks look good at 
such a time. 


$30.00 invested now will guarantee you this remarkable protection whenever 
you need it. Semiannual and quarterly payments can be arranged. 


Don’t Delay—Write Immediately for a pamphlet describing our New 
Special Teachers’ Income Protection Policy. 






The Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 


(A LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY) 





Home Office - - - Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum. preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree ‘curriculam. 

Degree curricula in spegial fie Ids: 
and Kindergarten. *~-<, 


Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics. Industrial Arts, Music, 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Commerce Francis B. Haas 
California Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts and Home Economics Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion G. C. L. Riemer 
E. Stroudsburg ati T. T. Allen 
Edinboro i Carmon Ross 


Indiana Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music Charles R. Foster 
Kutztown Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music William R. Straughn 
MSIMOUNVENIG 0.5.6.6 Library—Industrial Arts Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Cooperative Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education Charles S. Miller 

West Chester Health Education and Music .................. Norman W. Cameron 





All institutions offer two-year advanced curriculum in elementary education for Nor- 
mal School graduates, four year curriculum in elementary education and preparation for 
the State Standard Limited Certificate, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school 
field and in the senior high school field. Curricula in special fields are offered only in 


designated institutions. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST «- ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
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